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TR E-LAND brings you 
NARCISSLI drect fron HOLLAND 


ALL TOP SIZE . ALL TOP QUALITY 
Order now for September delivery 


KOHOKOHOHOHOHOHO HO HO HEHE 


TRUMPET DAFFODILS — ALL YELLOW 
KING ALFRED, finest golden-yellow. Medium large. 
LORD WELLINGTON, bright yellow flower of good form. 
MAGNIFICENCE, uniform deep golden-yellow. Medium large. 
REMBRANDT, well formed dark golden-yellow. Large. 
WHISTLER, sulphur perianth, yellow trumpet. Large. 
CONVENT GARDEN, clear yellow trumpet of best form. 

12 for $1.45 25 for $2.75 


ALL WHITE or ALMOST WHITE 
BEERSHEBA, pure white of exceptionally fine form. Large. 
IMPERATOR, creamy-white perianth and trumpet. Large. 
MOUNT HOOD, white perianth and white trumpet. Large. 

MRS. E. H. KRELAGE, sulphur white trumpet. 
ROMAINE, creamy white. Large. 
ROXANE, large flower, well overlapped, white perianth, creamy 


trumpet. 


12 for $2.85 25 for $5.50 


PERIANTH WHITE, TRUMPET YELLOW (BI-COLOR) 


SPRING GLORY, white perianth, yellow trumpet. Medium large. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, sulphury-yellow perianth, yellow trumpet. 


Medium large. 
12 for $2.25 25 for $4.35 
TRIANDUS HYBRIDS 
TRIANDUS THALIA, pure white flowers, good indoors or rock 
garden. 
e 12 for $2.00 25 for $3.85 


POETAZ 





INCOMPARASBILIS 


ADVENTURE, uniform golden yellow. 


CLAMOR, creamy-white perianth, with a bright red edge, yellow cup. 
FORTUNE, flat overlapping perianth, crown of coppery red-orange. 
— = creamy-yellow perianth, star shaped, pale orange cup, 
frilled. 
JOHN EVELYN, pure white perianth, five to six inches across, flat 
crown almost 2 inches in dia. of soft apricot, frilled. 
MARION CRAN, perianth pale yellow, star shaped, crown orange. 
MONIQUE, white perianth, large frilled crown, yellow, red edge. 
SCARLET ELEGANCE, golden yellow perianth, long cup of deep red. 
SOLARIO, pure white perianth, very large deep yellow crown. 
12 for $1.70 25 for $3.35 


BARRII 
ALCIDA, perianth creamy-white, cup yellow edged red. 
FIRETAIL, broad creamy perianth, flat crimson-scarlet crown. 
LADY DIANA MANNERS, creamy-white perianth, orange-scarlet 


crown. 
MRS. BARCLAY, pale primrose perianth, frilled canary yellow crown, 
edged orange-scarlet. 
LADY KESTEVEN, pure snow white perianth with blood red cup. 
12 for $1.60 25 for $3.10 


LEEDSII 
DAISY SCHAEFFER, perianth white, large lemon yellow cup. Largest 
Leedsii. 
MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE, ivory white, trumpet shaped cup of pale 
apricot, passing to pink. 
QUEEN OF THE NORTH, broad white perianth, pale canary cup. 
SUDA, white perianth, large amber cup flushed pink. 
TUNIS, creamy-white perianth, golden-yellow cup flushed coppery- 


gold. 
12 for $2.25 25 for $4.35 


CHEERFULNESS, white perianth, with full double centre of white 
and yellow. 
L°’INNOCENCE, yellow cup, white perianth, very early. 
ST. AGNES, white perianth with an orange-red cup. Medium large. 
CRAGFORD, white perianth with orange crown, very early. 
EARLY PERFECTION, white perianth, yellow cup. Medium large. 
12 for $1.15 25 for $2.25 


POETICUS VARIETIES 


ACTAEA, white perianth, canary yellow eye, edged fiery red. 
OLD PHEASANT’S EYE, snow white perianth, yellow eye, edged 
orange-red. 
ORNATUS MAXIMUS, best poeticus for forcing greatly improved. 
SACHEDON, white perianth, deep yellow eye, crimson-scarlet margin. 
12 for $1.10 25 for $2.10 


DOUBLE VARIETIES 


CAMELLIA, uniform pale yellow. Large. 
DAPHNE, pure white. Small. 
INGLESCOMBE, yellow throughout. Medium large. 
MARY COPELAND, ivory white small creamy-yellow inner petals. 
Medium large 
TEXAS, yellow and fiery orange. Large. 
TWINK, white and orange. Medium large. 
VON SION. All golden-yellow. Medium large. 
12 for $1.10 25 for $2.10 





IMPORTANT 


TREE-LAND reserves the right to limit quantities of any or 
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all varieties. This list is only partial, dozens of other varieties 
too numerous to list herein will be included in this sale. 


CYCLAMINEUS 


FEBRUARY GOLD, golden-yellow perianth, trumpet tinged orange. 
12 for $1.45 25 for $2.75 Se 


TREE-LAND, INC. : 


New England’s Finest Nursery Stock =~ 


Write for Descriptive Folder 899 Memorial Drive, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PLANT imporrTep | 
llan Many helpful ideas await you in the book- 
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Your Own Garden 
Next Spring! 








Remember those gorgeous displays you admired 

last spring —the galaxy of color that transformed some 
pring g y 

gardens into bowers of beauty for months before others 


began to bloom? 


At little cost, you too can have all that beauty 
next spring. It’s no secret—only Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and other Holland Bulbs can bring so much 


spring glory. 


Gardeners who know the joys of spring are now 
planning what Holland Bulbs to plant this fall —add- 
ing to present plantings, establishing new beds, or 
accenting shrubs, livening up the border. 

For the most outstanding display and to get the 


most for your money, be sure the bulbs you plant 
were grown in Holland. 





lets now available where Holiand Bulbs are Associated 
sold—seedsmen, nurseries, florists, hardware, 9 : 
chain and dept. stores— wherever this em- Bulb Growers 
blem is displayed. Order bulbs soon from E 
your local store or from your favorite catalog, of H ol la nd 
so you can have them early. ee 

Wo 

. 


ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 


TH f FALL Dept. 18, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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BIG TREES add that living touch that makes your home 
complete. They give it that established, substantial look that 
identifies you with gracious living. 


Big Trees provide shade against the summer sun and help 
take away the winter's bleakness. They contribute year-round 
beauty and companionship in ever increasing measure... 
for many years to come. 


Many appropriate varieties to choose from, in sizes to fit your 
grounds. Remember, this is the ideal season to acquire stately 
evergreens, those handsome pines with their clean, spicy 
fragrance, and rustling conifers that stay green and cheerful 
all twelve months long. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big Tree 
Beauty to your grounds 


FROST Gud HIGGINS CO. 


Arlington, Massachusetts 


FALL 


will soon 
be here! 


NOW 


is the 
time to 


GET READY TO STORE 
YOUR GARDEN erenenes 


Garden Tool House, 10’ x 15’ 
(above), or Hodgport Tool House, 
6’ x 7’ 8” (right), will pay for 
themselves in tool-depreciation 





20 Mill Street 

















savings. 


lat, 





Easily a bled from cc 
factory-made sections of stand- 
ard Hodgson quality. Shipped 
anywhere from stock. See them at 
Factory Exhibit, Dover, Mass. 


Write or Phone—Dept. F 


E. F. HODGSON CO., INC. 


8 Newbury Street, Boston 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
COpley 7-0244 Circle 7=-1691 
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What causes the unsightly sticky substance on the leaves of lindens, 
plane trees and other shade trees which I noticed everywhere earlier 
this Summer? 

Honeydew, the sticky substance, is exuded by aphids. Trees 
should be sprayed while dormant in the early Spring with a misci- 
ble oil. Two or three nicotine sulfate and soap applications when 
the aphids appear are also recommended especially if the oil spray 


was overlooked. 
7 5 A 7 


When should the Autumn daffodil, Sternbergia, be planted, and 
what are its cultural needs? 

Sternbergia lutea (Amaryllis family) bulbs should be planted 
early in August, 4-5” deep, in a rich, porous soil and a sheltered 
location. Light covering during the Winter is needed. 

y 7 ry 

What is causing my tomato plants to wilt? Fruits develop and 
shrivel. 

A fungus disease, fusarium wilt, is probably to blame. Leaves 
turn yellow and wilt and plants finally die. There is not much 
that can be done except to sterilize the soil and practice rotation. 
Select, also, wilt-resistant varieties such as Rutgers, Marglobe, 
Pan America and Pritchard. 

xy y xy 

What are some wild flowers which may be dried for Winter bou- 
quets, and when should they be gathered? 

Start gathering tansy, goldenrod, yarrow, sea lavender, pearly 
everlasting, and others, now before the blossoms are wholly out 
and hang them upside down in an airy, warm room to dry. In the 
garden strawflowers, babysbreath and globe thistle are good 
choices. 





CLUB 
MEMBERS 


= 





You can get absolutely free a set of six beautiful full color 
kodachrome reproductions of flower arrangements to frame 
and hang in your clubrooms if you act quickly. 


When you purchase either a $1.00 box or $3.00 box of 
FLOWER-PEPS at your favorite shop, ask the clerk for a 
sales slip. Send us this slip and the name of your club— 
we will then mail the pictures to you. Easy, isn’t it? But, 
you must act quickly. This offer is strictly limited. 


FLOWER-PEPS, the ideal cut flower food, in convenient 
tablet form is available at better shops almost everywhere. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry them, mail $1.00 for the floral 
print gift box of 50 tablets or $3.00 for the deluxe gift box 
of 200 tablets. You must include your club name when 
ordering in order to receive the pictures. 


FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 
FLORIST & GIFT SPECIALTIES, INC. 


Department H58 MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 
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Kindly recommend some shrubs that bloom during August and 
September. 

Hibiscus syriacus and its many varieties is one of the showiest 
and the best. Other good suggestions include Buddleia (butterfly 
bush), Vitex, Lespedeza, Elshotzia, Tamarix (late Summer bloom- 
ing kinds), Hydrangea and Clethra. Franklinia and Abelia may be 
planted where hardy, generally from Philadelphia southward. 

xy 7 y 

How often should rambler roses be pruned? 

Every Summer, by cutting to the ground old canes that have 
just flowered. In the Spring, pruning of Winter-killed wood only is 
necessary. 

y x 7 

What are the differences between the common elderberry and the red 
elderberry? 

Both native to eastern North America from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia and Texas, Sambucus canadensis, the American or com- 
mon elder, has 5-11, finely-toothed leaflets and flat white flower 
clusters. The edible purple-black berries ripen in August. S. 
pubens, the red-berried elder, has 5-7 finely-toothed leaflets and 
dull white flowers produced in pyramidal cymes. Its non-edible 
scarlet-red fruits ripen in June. 

y y xy 

What are loganberries? 

A bramble, the loganberry is considered to be a red-fruited 
variety of the Pacific Coast trailing blackberry blessed with a 
superior flavor and high productivity. Cultivated extensively 
along the West Coast it will not survive the Winters of the central 
and northern states. 

y xy xy 

Are the fruits of passion flowers edible? 

Many species of passion flowers bear edible fruits, among 
them, Passiflora alata, antioquiensis, edula, incarnata (the May- 
pop of southern U. S.), laurifolia, ligularis, and maliformis. 


How long does pepper seed take to germinate and at what tempera- 
ture? 

Pepper seed is slow to germinate, requiring two to three weeks 
at 80°F. 

e # + 

What is the name of a large-leaved plantain-lily which bears white, 
showy flowers from August to September? 

Hosta plantaginea, the fragrant plantain-lily with foot-long 
leaves, produces fragrant, pure white flowers, 4~—5’’ long. Clumps 
will spread to 3-5’. 

y y xy 

The leaves of my gloxinia are beginning to turn yellow for no ap- 
parent reason. The plant, purchased from a florist late last Spring, 
has done beautifully until now. Can you diagnose? 

The yellowing of your gloxinia leaves is the plant’s signal that 
it is going into its natural resting period. Begin to reduce the 
watering, letting up entirely as the leaves die down. Store your 
pot, without lifting the bulb, in a dry, cool place in the cellar. 
The tuber may be started again in a light, humusy soil in Febru- 
ary or March. 

xy y y 

What kind of soil do cherries need? 

Soil for sour cherries should be a deep, sandy, well-drained 
loam. In planting sweet cherries remember to plant more than 
one variety as single trees are not self-fruitful. 

xy 5 ¢ 

What is the house plant known as Swedish myrtle? 

Swedish myrtle is a common name for Myrtus communis, a true 
myrtle of the Myrtaceae family. This evergreen shrub, with small 
shiny, aromatic leaves, is a favorite of the Scandinavian people 
who use its small white or pinkish flowers for bridal purposes. As a 
house plant, it is of easy culture preferring a cool location in 
the Winter. Red spider, its greatest enemy, may be held in check 
with a fine sulphur dust. 


ITS New... ITS Terrific... . ITS Walson’s 


ORCHID FERTILIZER 





WATER SOLUBLE 
10-10-10 


Right. This illustration shows the effects of 
nutrient deficiencies on Cattleya Orchids. 
Note that plants lacking nitrogen and phos- 
phorus made little growth after being placed 
on these treatments. Plants lacking phos- 
phorus all exhibited more or less dieback of 
shoots. 





Formula developed by DR. I. W. DAVIDSON, Research Specialist 
DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE — RUTGERS UNI- 
VERSITY New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


Another Wilson’s exclusive — a specifically compounded 10-10-10 water soluble fertilizer 
with suitable amounts of all the trace elements necessary for good orchid growth, both 


in osmundine and gravel culture. 


In tests at the N. J. Agricultural Experiment Station, and by many leading orchid 
growers, fertilized seedlings gained as much as one year in growth in three years of 
treatment over unfertilized orchids. Mature plants showed greater health and vigor, 


developing more new shoots and producing many more flowers per plant. 


CASE 12— 3% Ib. Bags... . . $11.50 
eee $20.00 





Order direct from this 
Advertisement 


August 1950 








HORTICULTURAL 


DEPT. A, BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


Photos courtesy of 
N. J. Agricultural Experiment Station 
Rutgers University 


Below. The effect of fertilizer on hard-growing 
type of Lalia-Cattleya hybrid. Plants in both 
pots were similar in size when transplanted as 
small seedlings two years previous to this 
photograph. 











Send for complete 
information 


Chidreai Ni ; 


CHEMISTS 


Another Wilson’s First 
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ide # Gard Whe Mew! : 
Wayside ¢# Gardens 4 
Uf, : G 2 THE BARNES IMPORTERS, EAST AURORA, N. Y., 
at stde Sems LOH} offer all kinds of Dutch-grown Spring-flowering 
| itch-g pring g 
bulbs, lilies, bulbous iris and many other unusual 
FALL PLANTING “— 
Iris, peonies, poppies and other perennials are 
Never before has Wayside Gardens been able listed in the Fall catalog of FAIR CHANCE FARM, 
to present so many splendid, top-notch, new BELOIT, KANSAS. 
varieties. 140 pages of gorgeous true color Spring-flowering bulbs are featured by van ® 
illustrations and descriptions of the world’s BOURGONDIEN BROS., INC., BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 
newest and best garden subjects. No other , 
catalog in America offers the wealth of test Iris and hemerocallis may be had from the 3 
proven, meritorious new things or such SYLLMAR GARDENS, 12982 BORDEN AVE., SAN 
“down-to-earth” garden information. FERNANDO, CALIF. 
Before ordering your plants and roses for fall The Fall catalog of DAvip J. SCOTT CO., CORFU, 
planting, be sure to see Wayside’s new cata- N. ¥., is devoted to tulips, narcissus and other 
log. It is filled with superior quality, ‘ Root- Spring-flowering bulbs. 
strength” hardy plants that we guaranty ; 3 ai - 
weldienst eneseuetion Outstanding peony, daylily and iris collections 
se ake the catalog GILBERT H. WIL s 
It may sound boastful, but it’s truthful, no make — . ilog ll le . a "- - eodbnota 
FASHION _ one in this country today, can match Wayside unique. The nursery is located at sarcoxie, Mo. 
in the range of choice varieties and uniformly Many colored pictures are included. 
high quality stock. All kinds of bulbs for the Spring are included 
GS . I _ in the new Autumn catalog of ANDREW R. KEN- 
/ y Superior ualily R Oo S E S NEDY INC., 22-24 w. 27TH ST., N. Y., N. Y. 
Autumn is the ideal time for planting If you are planning a new rose garden, ESPERANEZA LILY GARDENS, LANGLEY PRAIRIE, 
roses. Normally dormant in the fall, or want.to add new sparkle and fra- B. C., CANADA, feature many varieties of auratum 
they remain so until spring. Plant roses grance to your present planting, see our lilies for Fall planting. 
af; — reeT7e> SCOi " Cc 2 ‘ . 
— the ry — the soil = neg bay ae Among the ee From CANBY, ORE., the new catalog of ROMAINE 
settle around the roots by spring, an than outstanding varieties offerec B. WARE contains all kinds of lilies also for Fall 
the plants become well established by are several “Special Collections” of Seciilinns Uist: daiiieinin ain iin Cited 
the time growth begins. Wayside choice roses at attractive savings. Also planting. Hardy cyclamen are also listed. 
Gardens’, 2-year field grown, exclusive fully described and illustrated are all The catalog of the FARR NURSERY CO., WEISER 
“ Root-strength” roses will be the envy the celebrated new roses as well as the PARK, WOMELSDORF, PA., features Dr. Stout's e— 
of your neighborhood all next summer. “1950 All-America Rose Selections.” hybrid daylilies. 
4, . IRI As always the new catalog of WAYSIDE GAR- 
a Othe : . ° ° 
lendid ™ lec S DENS, MENTOR, O110, is outstanding for its many G 
For a long season of bloom, plant Particularly noteworthy are the follow- beautiful illustrations and its large collection of Al 
Wayside Gardens’ “Blue Ribbon” Iris. ing prize-winning varieties, each out- usual and unusual plants for American gardens. ‘ 
These tall, incredibly lovely flowers will standing in its class—Ola Kala, Azure Cultural instructions give help to simplify the , 
fill the void in your garden when the Skies, Blue Shimmer, Lady Mohr, Mul- gardener’s problems. TH 
glory of the tulips and daffodils has berry Rose—and—last but by no means es se ee 
waned. Startling new colors heretofore least, Great Lakes, universally recog- bt inable fr sted es ee ee f 
unknown in Iris are to be found in the nized as one of the most beautiful and eee a a a 
new Bearded Iris—richer blues, purer best sky-blue varieties, now being of- MAPLETON, IOWA. l 
reds, better pinks and yellows. fered at 3 for $2.00; Doz. $6.00. FLEUR DE LIS GARDENS, 423 CASSELMAN ST. V 
SIOUX CITY, 17 1A., specialize in iris and hemero- PI 
as well as the callis. c 
° ) . . ) 
WORLD’S Peonies for Fall planting may be obtained from I r 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR., PRINCEVILLE, ILL. . 
FINEST A ; 
SHRUBS The catalog of HWERRINGBROOK FARM, 277 in 
COUNTRY WAY, SCITUATE CENTER, MASS., lists _ 
: : ce SE’ 
daffodils, tulips and other Spring bulbs from ‘ 
¢ 
Holland ME 
3’ 
— fl 
ki 
Down with the Cat-tails i 
own with the Uat-tails la 
U . ia hl 
SUTTER'S In Parks & Recreation, Henry Tuescher, s 
GOLD GREAT C . . | . M - ] B - sand ] G: 1 > SOV 
LAKES urator at the Montreal Botanical Garden, 
writes that a simple way to destroy cat- WA 
‘4 . . . . d 
SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST tails is by cutting the stalks as low as possi- i 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG ble with seythes during the latter part of xa 
140 pages of glorious true color illustrations and complete descriptions of July and early August. At that time the Col 
the raped vag a are. ae wt ey have an to rely cat-tail is extremely vulnerable as most of m 
on this valuable book as their source of ideas and the finest worthwhile new > ane _ ~d 3 > 1 °c spEeMms 
plants. Explicit cultural ve wenger ad each item. To be sure you get your the energy stored in the rhizomes seems ” fk 
copy, it is necessary to enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, for have been expended in the development of tu 
postage and handling. the flowering shoots and little new reserves wl 
29 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO have as yet been returned to the lower ey 
parts of the plant. In addition, the rhizomes IAP 
. . di 
probably growing vigorously need the Si 
* 2 , ; 
cl ae | photosynthetic products supplied by the ch 
Ay x en leaves. The rhizomes of plants cut during 
omes of i ot 
the Summer die during the following DIS! 
Winter. flo 
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THE COVER: Approaching Thunderstorm. Photo: Francis A. Rugg 


GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


AUGUST’S lazy days are here, when even the most energetic gardener’s 
enthusiasm is dampened by lethargy. Make it a point, at least, to water 
and weed in preparation for Autumn’s cooler days — and flowers. 

THIS is still a good time to sow seeds of hollyhocks, Lunaria (honesty), 
foxglove and sweet william. Pansies, forget-me-nots, and English daisies 
also started and wintered in the coldframe will be ready for use as fillers 
in bulb borders and beds in the early Spring. Delphiniums sown now 
will flower next season. 

PINCH back leggy growths on petunias. A boost with a liquid manure or 
chemical fertilizer will keep them flowering profusely until frost. 

PLANTS which have finished blooming may be transplanted or divided: 
Japanese and bearded iris, Madonna lilies, Oriental poppies, daylilies, 
Virginia bluebells, Trollius and Spring-flowering bulbs whose clumps 
need separating. 

SET OUT pot-grown strawberries in well-drained soil, fortified with 
rotted manure. 

MEADOW SAFFRON, Colchicum autumnale, bulbs should be planted, 
3” deep, in a rich well-drained soil in a part-shade location. They will 
flower this Autumn. Large, green leaves appear in the Spring. Though 
known also as Autumn crocus they are not a true crocus. 

TRUE Autumn-flowering crocus kinds may also be planted now, at the 
latest. Crocus cancellus, pulchellus, speciosus and zonatus are some of the 
species belonging to this group. They do well in the rock garden. 

SOW seeds of bush beans, endive, lettuce, spinach, dwarf peas, turnips 
and cress for late crops. 

WATCH evergreens for red spider infestations. Hot, dry weather pro- 
motes the mites. Dust with sulphur or the newer HETP. Do not use 
sulphur if the temperature goes over 85° F. 

COLORFUL, many-hued butterfly bushes attract our attention this 
month. Every garden should allow for one or two bushes for their 
flower profusion during the late Summer and Fall months. Of easy cul- 
ture, they require a well-drained soil and full sunshine. Variety Peace is 
white; Charming is pinkish; Fortune has lilac blossoms with an orange 
eye. Buddleia alternifolia, fountain butterfly bush, bears lavender blos- 
soms in June on wood produced the previous season. 

JAPANESE beetles can be kept under control with DDT sprayings. 
Since the chemical kills the enemies of aphids, the latter should be 
checked with nicotine sulfate (it is compatible with DDT) or some 
other aphid insecticide. 

DISBUD dahlias if you want larger blooms, and feed plants as their 
flowering time lies in the cool weather to follow. 
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HERBS may be cut and cured in a dry, airy place, without exposing to 
the sun, before storing for the Winter. The best time to pick them is 
just before the plants begin to flower, any time during the day as long as 
the dew has disappeared. 

TO BLANCH cauliflower heads, pull the leaves together loosely over the 
top and tie with a string. Wait until the heads are about 214” in di- 
ameter. 

WATER house plants with liquid manure and cut back straggly shoots to 
induce bushy growth. New plants may also be started from cuttings 
Summer oil sprays will get rid of mealy bugs, scale and white flies. 

THRIPS on glads may be killed with DDT. In cutting gladiolus blos- 
soms, leave enough leaves for the corms to mature properly. 

APRIL-blooming Doronicum, or leopards-bane, may be planted or di- 
vided this month. D. caucasicum grows to 18”; D. plantagineum gets 
up to four or five feet. The long, straight stems of Doronicums make 
them excellent for cutting. 

IF you want the birds to come to your garden, let sunflowers, marigolds, 
cosmos and other Com positae, especially in out-of-the-way places, go to 
seed. Goldfinches and other seed-eaters will find them unerringly. 

RASPBERRY and blackberry canes which have fruited should be cut to 
the ground. Straw, old hay or old leaves make good mulch materials for 
these and other brambles. 

KEEP UP the notebook habit in spite of the season’s “lag”. Records 
made from time to time will prove invaluable when needed. 

PICK strawflowers before the blossoms open; the centers of fully-opened 
ones turn brown and are unattractive. Strip the leaves from the stems 
before hanging the stalks upside down in a warm, airy place to dry. 
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Ferns and Birches at Arlington, Vermont 
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The Return of the Forest | 5 
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JUST a generation ago, this woodland was a cultivated field. For more than a century, four 
sons of a Vermont family, each in his turn, grew corn, potatoes and, finally, hay on these sou 
acres, Then there were no more boys in the family — and the fields, once cleared so labori- the 
ously, were left alone. The wilderness pounced upon the idle land. Weeds flourished and then cor 


were crowded out by ferns and scrub birch. Now, the birch is being elbowed out of the way the 


by beech and maple. Under the shade, already, tiny spruce and pine seedlings are growing in 


and, before long, unless a man returns, a once busy homestead will be forest again — just as fro 
it was before the white men liquidated the Indians. Ins 
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| ow isa Which Whsused Whrd 


By Heinrich Rohrbach, Andover, Massachusetts 


HEN we consider the selection of plants, the question of 

hardiness immediately arises. Some hold the opinion that 
one particular plant is hardy, others disagree and claim that 
another is better suited. Therefore, we should first settle the 
question of what hardiness is and what we understand by the use 
of that word. 

Much confusion stems from the broad meaning of the word and 
also from what is meant by hardiness in America, in Europe and 
in Asia where most of our plants come from. Most earlier garden 
books were based on European experience; others were copied 
from European sources, and since many plants are of European 
origin, the term “hardy” meant and means that the plant is 
hardy for Europe, England, the western and central continent. 

There the Winter is of 2 maritime climate, while in the northern 
United States the climate is continental, indicating great differ- 
ences in climate and geography. Before we can understand the 
variations, these great differences must be analyzed. 

I compare the climate of the central and eastern United States 
with that of Europe in such a way as to call the climate in the 
northeastern United States a combination between Spanish 
Summers and northern Russian Winters. Similar to the central 
and eastern United States is the climate of eastern Asia. Gener- 
ally, we can say that eastern Asia is like eastern North America, 
and Europe, which really is only the western extremity of Asia, is 
like the west coast of North America. 

The multitude of plants which we have from China, Japan and 
Manchuria is the best illustration of this. Equally well, grow the 
eastern native American azaleas together with the eastern Asiatic 
species, and we all know how well the firs, cypresses and cherries 
thrive. 

In topography eastern Europe is similar to the North American 
continent, as the mountains run north-south (the Ural, Rocky 
mountains and the Appalachian system), while central and west- 
ern Europe is markedly different. The mountain ranges are cross- 
ing east-west, blocking the cold currents from the north, the 
warm ones from the south. Besides, the whole climate is modified 
by the surrounding sea, controlled by the warm Gulf Stream, 
creating in general a maritime climate, moist and moderate, with 
few variations. The prevailing winds being westerly on the north- 
ern hemisphere are always moist, neither extremely hot nor cold; 
the easterly winds on the other hand, carry little moisture, aris- 
ing, as far as Europe is concerned, in the prairies of Russia. 

In North America those same prevailing westerlies, if from the 
southwest, are tropical, hot and humid. When from the west, 
they are dry, hot in the Summer and cold in the Winter. When 
coming from the northwest, these winds are very dry and result in 
the extremes of temperature we know so well. The easterly winds 
in the coastal regions are moist and cool. The mountains run 
from north-south, without blocking any of these air currents. 
Instead, the currents are enforced so that changes occur suddenly. 
As a result, Winters compare to those of eastern Asia. 
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Therefore, what is considered “‘hardy”’ in the gardens of Europe 
is an entirely different “hardiness” in the northeastern United 
States. A perennial may go through the slowly varying Winter in 
Europe, with its fogs and moisture, whether covered with snow or 
not. That same plant has to undergo a greater climatic variation 
here, often without a snow cover, including exposure to a pene- 
trating, dry, cold northwester wind, against which the sealing of 
the buds is insufficient, and drying out the freezing weather, 
accompanied often by sudden thawings under an intense clear sun. 

Evergreen plants, which are considered hardy in England, are 
not hardy in more southern latitudes in America because they 
miss the moist moderate Winter and the slow changes from Fall 
to Winter and Winter to Spring. We might name only ivy, rhodo- 
dendron hybrids, cherry laurel, boxwood, holly, apricots, walnut 
and European grapes. Only where the climate is similar, either in 
our more southern states, coastal regions or the west coast, is the 
climate favorable to their growth. Therefore, the word “hardy” 
does not mean much if applied so broadly without the naming of 
the district or the zone the plant is planted in. 

On the other hand, native northern United States plants, re- 
sistant to the climatic changes of the zone, are found not to be 
resistant in the same manner to the moderate European climate, 
with the result that die-back, loss of needles or bud injury occur. 

This is due to the moist, cool weeks of the European Autumn, 
while on our continent the native plants mature during dry, 
warm days. In Europe, American plants do not find the chance to 
mature well enough in such a climate. The following Winter finds 
the wood and the buds unprepared for even a mild Winter. Ex- 
amples are hemlock, which loses its needles in windy places in 
northern Germany, red and pin oaks, which will not thrive too 
well in such latitudes, and the tulip tree, which suffers in the buds. 
Naturally, the breeding and selecting of plants should include 
the possibility of growing the plant in wider areas, extending its 
limit further north, and, in fact, accelerating its northward ad- 
vance, which has been continuing since the glacial age, when the 
plants, driven south, began to return northward. Also the resist- 
ance against the great fluctuations, desiccation and stronger solar 
radiation should be kept in mind in order that the next generation 
will survive Winters in a more northern climate. 

Unfavorable conditions demand a certain necessity for mulch- 
ing, covering and shading. Mulch will keep the roots in a definite, 
more permanent, less fluctuating condition. Covering with boughs 
will shade the branches from the sun and winds in the late Winter 
(we must remember that New York is in the same latitude as 
Madrid, Spain). 

Planting in shadier locations than their native habitat demands 
will also prevent damage because there is less radiation, less 
fluctuation, less desiccation and less premature development in 


the Spring, thus preventing damage by late frosts. In such a 
See page 316 
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THE BEST LOVED OF HOUSE PLANTS... 


he nail, Geranium 


By Dorcas Brigham, Williamsburg, Massachusetts 


EW plants have the universal appeal 

that the Pelargonium, our common 
geranium, enjoys today. Uncommon things 
are happening to this well loved plant. In 
the zonal group, the hybridizer is not only 
adding vigor and size to the blooms, but is 
bringing forth lovely soft shades not seen in 
previous varieties — creamy pinks, light 
apricot, orange and salmon. New dwarf 
kinds are also being added to the four al- 
ready known. Add these to some of the old 
favorites, include the colored-leaved group 
and the best of the scented — and you have 
a Winter window garden full of beauty, 
color and fragrance hard to match. 

First we need crisp, sunny days, for it is 
hard to get bloom during weeks of dark 
weather. Given sunshine from a south or 
southwest window, we have the choice loca- 
tion in the house due to the swing of the sun 
southward in Winter. 

If the man of the house is good at solder- 
ing, have him make a galvanized tray to fit 
the window sill with edges turned up a 
couple of inches to hold moisture. Place in 
this 114 inches of clear gravel or small shells 
or sifted ashes from the coal furnace. This 
material holds the surplus water which 
drains from the pots after watering and 
keeps the pots from drying out so fast. 

In order to have plants ready for a 
Winter display, choose strong, but not too 
succulent tip growths from your healthiest 
plants about the middle of August. Cut 
these ends straight across with a sharp 
knife about 3 to 4” in length, take off all 
leaves and stipules on the lower 2” of the 
stem, and insert the stems in clean, medium- 
fine sand. 

It is becoming increasingly important to 
take cuttings from clean healthy plants 
only. The longer any plant is grown, the 
more troubles usually beset it such as leaf 
spot, mosaic, stem rot, etc. If you propagate 
from a plant with leaf diseases or mosaic, 
you simply carry forward the trouble into 
the new set of plants. Clean, vigorous, 
healthy stock is essential. 

Another point to stress is that you cannot 
get stocky bushy plants from long, leggy 
cuttings. Therefore keep the cuttings fairly 
short — about 3 or 4 inches in length. Keep 
the sand moist, but not soaking, while 
cuttings are rooting. 

When roots are 14" — 34” long, pot up 
in 214” pots using a soil mixture of 34 
sandy loam mixed with 14 leaf mold or 
peat. When these pots become full of roots, 
the plants, if very vigorous, can be moved 
into 314"’— 4” size or, if less sturdy, into 
3” pots. In this latter shift a well balanced 
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fertilizer such as a 5-8-7 should be thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil at the rate of a 
4” potful to a bushel of soil. 

I often get a good display of bloom from 
old plants lifted from the garden in the Fall 
before danger of frost that are cut back to 
make shapely. These are potted into 4’s, 
5s or 6s and kept growing vigorously. 
They bloom from December on. 

In watering in Winter, warm the tap 
water to take off the chill and keep the soil 
moist, but not soaking. I once told a cus- 
tomer to keep her geraniums on the dry 
side. She withheld water for 10 days and 
then wondered why the leaves turned yel- 
low! It is hard to give explicit directions for 
watering for in one house the air will be dry 
and hot, in another cooler and more moist. 
The latter condition is, of course, more 
congenial for plant growth. Watch the soil 
and keep it moderately moist; watch the 
leaves and keep them a good dark green. 

About once a month water with a fer- 
tilizer-tea or stir into the soil one tsp. of a 
well-balanced fertilizer to a 4’’ pot and then 
water this in. Too much fertilizer will make 
the plants grow too lush and tend to post- 
pone bloom, so do not overdo the feeding. 
If the soil becomes caked or covered with 
green scum, stir it on the surface and keep 
it open and friable. 

The following varieties of both double 
and single zonal geraniums should give a 
fine display of colors in a sunny window: 


Advance, single, lovely soft-creamy pink. 

Alice Lemon, single, white shading to 
salmon-pink in center. 

Appleblossom, single, vigorous growing 
plant with huge heads, deep carmine pink 
with lighter center. 

Bougainvillea, single, large, handsome heads 
of rich magenta with white center. 

Better Times, double, rich glowing crimson. 

Cuba, single, striking apricot-orange. 

Dreams, double, lovely soft pink. 

Ecstasy, single, very pale soft coral pink. 

Edee, deep lavender-pink, single, with white 
eye. 

Emile Zola, single, lovely salmon-pink. 

Flame, single, brilliant red, large flowers, 
striking. 

Honeymoon, single, handsome flowers, dark 
salmon in center with lighter edges. 

Martha Cooke, double, very stocky plant 
with fine blooms of salmon-pink. 

Milky Way, semi-double, clean white. 

Mrs. Lawrence, double, old favorite, mak- 
ing medium-sized plant, soft-pink. 

Pink Snow, single, white with faintest pink 
flush at edge of petals. 

Reverie, double, lavender-pink. 


Radio Red, double, brilliant red, an old 
timer. 

Scarlet Tanager, single, deep red, dark 
green zoned foliage. 

Snowflake, single, pure white with orange 
stamens. 

Springfield Purple, double, very rich ma- 
genta. 

Sylvia, single, delicate lavender-pink. 


Odd kinds of zonals: 


Jeanne or Sweet William, shiny foliage, 
salmon pink, petals fringed. 

Mme. Thibout, white flushed pink, petals 
fringed. 

The Poinsettias, white, pink or red, with 
Raggety Ann petals. 

The Birds Eggs, pink and white single and 
double pink with dark pink dots concen- 
trated toward centers of petals. The white 
is unusual and lovely. 

The Rosebuds, flowers like tiny rosebuds. 
These come in scarlet, pink and magenta. 
Canadian Pink and White is lovely. 

New Life, an amusing plant which can’t 
make up its mind whether to have red, 
striped or white with pink-eyed flowers 
and so is apt to have all three on the plant 
at once. 

One should emphasize the dwarf gerani- 
ums for the house, compact, quite free- 
blooming and not outgrowing the limited 
space which most of us have to offer for our 
plants. These are the original four: 


Pigmy, with tiny leaves and truly dwarf 
heads of red flowers. 

Little Darling, with pink flowers. 

Dwarf Vesuvius, erupting from its almost 
black zoned leaves with brilliant, con- 
trasting scarlet full-sized blossoms. This 
is rather slow growing. 

Mme. Fournier, with neat dark foliage and 
red flowers. 


To these we can now add Pixie with dark 
leaves and pale salmon-pink flowers, a very 
lovely contrast. Then there are the scarcer, 
newer Doc, Dopey, Bumble Bee, Sneezy, 
Snow White, Bashful, Sleepy, Fairy Prin- 
cess, Fairy Tales and Rober’s lavender and 
double pink. These offer a wide range of 
lovely colors and neat habit of growth. I 
feel they are a wonderful addition to the 
Pelargonium family. 

We are not dependent on bloom for color 
in this versatile plant for there are about 30 
varieties with leaves as showy as any flow- 
ers. Mrs. Cox and Miss Burdett Coutts 
would head the list of choice varieties 
with many-colored leaves, the former 
edged cream with wide purple-brown zone 
streaked with red and a green center; the 
latter white, green and rose with red flowers. 

Lady Pollock has wide yellow-edged 
leaves, its striking zone variously streaked 
with red, bronze and green and a green 
center. 

Skies of Italy, with pointed leaf-lobes, has 
a narrow cream edge with wide bronze zone 
streaked with red — a fine sturdy variety. 
In the two-colored varieties are: 

‘ Happy Thought, dark green with cream 
to white butterfly in center. 
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Crystal Palace Gem, yellow-green edge 
with dark green butterfly. 

All golds are harder to grow probably be- 
cause of lessened chlorophyll content. The 
old variety Cloth of Gold is still good. 
Harder to locate and even more golden are 
Golden MacMahon, Dwarf Gold Leaf and 
Damon Gold. I find these all grow better 
in subdued light. 

Among the light green or yellow with 
bronze zones are: 


Alpha, somewhat dwarf, most attractive 
red flowers in profusion. 

Jubilee, vigorous with wider pronounced 
brown zone and pink flowers. 

Red MacMahon, greener with dark zone 
and red flowers. 

Bismark, much like Jubilee but with pink 
flowers. 

Bronze Beauty, quite scarce and slow grow- 
ing but very desirable. There are less de- 
sirable kinds masquerading under this 
name. 


Among the green and white kinds are: 


Mrs. Parker, compact, pale pink, double 
flowers. 

Mme. Longwith, vigorous, rosy-red, double 
flowers. 

Mts. of Snow, whitest edge of all, scarlet 
single. 

Flowers of Spring, creamy edge, light red 
single. 

Hills of Snow, a thin line of white around 
leaf edge, double pink flowers. 

One of my favorites is the compact little 
variety called Distinction with small round- 
ish dark green leaves marked distinctly 
with a narrow black zone quite close to the 
edge of the leaf. 

To fill out our promise of fragrance we 
have the huge and varied group of scented- 





leaved geraniums. Were I to choose from 
this list, I believe it would be the following: 


Rose, universal favorite from olden times. 

Peppermint, spreading velvety leaves. 

Apple, compact, soft, long-stemmed leaves 
and sprays of tiny white flowers. 

Apricot, shining leaves, handsome deep- 
rose flowers. 

Lime, erect with small leaves — delicious. 

Clorinda, handsome rose, two-toned flowers. 

Nutmeg, branching, tiny white flowers in 
sprays. 

Shrubland Rose, spreading, deep-rose flow- 
ers. 

Fern Leaf or denticulatum, both have very 
finely divided, filmy leaves. 

One of the crispums, for delicious lemon 
fragrance. 

Either Fair Ellen or Village Hill in the oak 
group, strongly pleasant though oily 
fragrance, showy rose flowers. 

Mrs. Kingsbury, crisp, ruffled leaves. 

Prince of Orange, finest fragrance. 

Countess of Scarboro, delicious fragrance. 


The length of this list would indicate I 
need a greenhouse and I rejoice that I am 
lucky enough to have one and so do not 
have to “boil down” even this much! To 
me these scented-leaved kinds are fully as 
important as the more showy zonals, for 
fragrance means much more when one is 
shut away from it by Winter. One has 
only to enter a greenhouse at this season to 
realize how fully frost and snow lock away 
fragrance of good mellow earth and foliage 
from us. Let us be sure to have herbs in the 
kitchen and fragrant geraniums in the 
sunny living room windows. 

A telegraphic account of this huge genus 
makes no mention of the commonly called 
Pelargoniums or Lady Washington type. 
They really need greenhouse space where 





Photo: Genereur 


For bloom this Winter, start geranium cuttings now 
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they can exhibit their full beauty, as stun- 
ning as azaleas when well grown in 8” or 
10” pots — brilliant, exotic, amazingly 
beautiful. There are two you would be 
sure to enjoy — Pansy and its larger pro- 
totype Little Rascal, both of which are in 
bloom before Easter with jolly pansy faces. 

And there is that other group of ivy- 
leaved geraniums, which do much better 
out-of-doors in California hanging from the 
top of a wall or in baskets with their shiny 
ivy-shaped leaves and their showy heads of 
white, through shades of pink to double 
red and lavender flowers. They give us in- 
door bloom through the Spring, but are 
niggardly in Winter. If you have room for a 
few you would like Caesar Frank, double 
red; Snowdrift, white; Enchantress, white 
with carmine stripes and the lovely varie- 
gated leaved, Sunset, with pale lavender 
flowers. 

And if the spirit of adventure prompts 
you, you might step into the realm of the 
fantastic and try one or two cactus kinds 
such as P. echinatum, which in Spring will 
reward you with sprays of lovely white 
flowers each with a carmine eye; or P. 
stapeltoni, its flowers suffused with rose. 
These have to rest in Summer by being dried 
off to mere spiny sticks. 

These are the fat-stemmed P. carnosus 
and P. crithmifolium and the yellow-flow- 
ered P. gibbosum with its swollen joints and 
the black and green-flowered P. rutaceuwm 
with its fern-like leaves. 

In fact, there seems no end to this versa- 
tile genus, which makes an excellent col- 
lector’s hobby plant as well as a comfortable 
companionable friend, passing from home 
to home by the sharing of slips widely used 
in parks and Memorial Day decorations. 
I believe we can still call it the best loved 
plant of city or farm throughout our land. 


Geranium Ratings 


In recent experiments conducted by 
Prof. E. C. Volz of the horticulture de- 
partment at Iowa State College, 22 ger- 
anium varieties were evaluated on the basis 
of two tests. Six plants of each variety were 
subjected to open field conditions, and six 
plants of each variety were planted in a 
protected location with afternoon shade. 
Plants were judged on general condition, 
average number of blooms per plant and 
average size of the blooms. 

The geraniums were rated as follows: 
Superior: Grant; good: Mme. Landry 
(pink), Radio Red (red), Pride of Camden 
(red), Bunny’s Pride (red) and Gregerson’s 
White; fair: Buchner (white), Scarlet Prin- 
cess (red), Red Fiat (red), Better Times 
(red), Miss Saginaw (red), Red Barney 
(red), Improved Poitevine (pink), Salmon 
Supreme (pink), Improved Ricard (red) 
and Olympic (red); poor: Enchantress Fiat 
(pink), Pink Fiat, Salmon Fiat, Irvington 
Beauty (rosy-red), White Madonna (white) 
and Francis (rosy-red). 

— Florists’ Review 
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FOR KILLING WEEDS IN HOME GARDENS... 


epend on ‘. . * 


By W. H. Lachman, University of Massachusetts 


OME gardeners are always interested 
in the mere mention of chemical weed 
killers. Certainly one would suspect that 
the millenium had arrived were it possible 
to spray or dust some chemical on the 
ground with the result that all weeds would 
be killed and desirable plants such as pota- 
toes, turnips and corn were allowed to grow 
unharmed by this treatment. 

It is true that certain chemicals do have 
a selective action for specific crops, but to 
date we have not discovered one chemical 
that would perform the long-sought-for 
miracle. 

For instance, Stoddard Solvent, sprayed 
on young carrot fields will kill most all 
weeds without injuring the crop. But, even 
here, ragweed and beggar’s ticks are un- 
harmed. Potassium cyanate will kill very 
young weeds in onion fields to satisfaction. 
This treatment is relatively unsatisfactory, 
however, with grasses and lamb’s quarters 
after these weeds have grown only as much 
as one inch tall. 

Again, 2,4-D has received more publicity 
than all other chemical weed killers com- 
bined, but its only use in conjunction with 
vegetable growing is for weeding sweet 
corn. And even here grasses are not harmed 
to any extent when they are treated with 
this material. 

Weather conditions that prevail just prior 
to treatment with 2,4-D often determine to 
what extent it will kill weeds and crops. In 
general, the warmer and more sunny the 
weather the more damage resulting from 
2,4-D applications. 

These chemicals are of value to market 
gardeners because they are engaged in a 
rather extensive enterprise as compared to 
the home gardener. These men grow large 
blocks of one vegetable and drift of a chem- 
ical from one type of vegetable to another 
doesn’t present much of a hazard. For ex- 
ample, a home gardener might want to 
spray his carrots with Stoddard Solvent. 
Should the wind blow some of this spray 
material on an adjacent row of tomatoes, 
the tomatoes would be seriously injured or 
perhaps killed. 

Another hazard in the home garden is the 
likelihood of volatile materials killing de- 
sirable plants. Most 2,4-D compounds are 
volatile and give off a gas. This gas is toxic 
to most vegetables except sweet corn 
with tomatoes, beans and the vine crops, 
such as cucumbers and melons, being par- 
ticularly sensitive. Grape vines are espe- 
cially susceptible. 

My best advice to most home gardeners 
is to cultivate for the control of weeds. If 
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cultivation is started early in the season 
and is systematically practiced throughout 
the Summer, weeds present little or no 
problem. Practice cultivation after every 
rain, but not when the soil is wet. With pa- 
tience, even witch grass can be eradicated 
with one year of this treatment. 

The use of cyanamid in asparagus beds is 
about the only means of chemical weed 
control that I would suggest to the home 
gardener. Unfortunately, at present cyana- 
mid is difficult to obtain in small quantities 
so this method is not practical for the home 
gardener. 

Poison ivy sometimes makes its appear- 
ance along fence rows, etc., and here chem- 
ical treatment is a blessing. I would suggest 
the chemical known as ammonium sulfa- 
mate. Follow the manufacturer’s directions. 
Although 2,4-D is somewhat effective on 
poison ivy, a relatively new chemical called 
2,4,5-T, is much superior. But here again 
2,4,5-T is volatile and may harm valuable 
nearby plants. One peculiar quirk about 
poison ivy, though, is that when it grows in 
the shade it is much more difficult to kill. 

Many folks are troubled with witch grass 
and wonder how to eradicate it. A new 
chemical called sodium trichloroacetate, or 
just TCA, gives promise of helping to fight 
this pest. Sixty to ninety pounds per acre 
of this chemical are required to give good 
control of witch grass and results so far 
have been good. Land treated with TCA 
cannot be planted to other crops for three 
to six months after treatment. 


Tame Checker-spot 
Checker-spot is common in a nearby 
swamp, where turtle-head, the food-plant 
of its larvae, abounds. One June day I saw 
a female checker-spot clinging to a stick, 
and put out my finger while she walked 
onto it. She clung there a minute, then flew 
and alighted on a leaf. Three times I coaxed 
and she stepped back on my finger, staying 
each time for a minute or two. She likely 
emerged from a chrysalis that day, being 
fresh and perfect in every way. It was 
strange, the way that little black, checkered- 
with-yellow-and-red butterfly perched so 
contentedly on my finger. She unrolled her 
proboscis and rubbed it over my flesh, wav- 
ing her antennae and moving her wings up 
and down. Why she wasn’t as nervous as 
the many others I have noticed puzzled me. 
— Nett McMurray 


Plastic Wrap 


The large-leaved rhododendrons — pop- 
ular, evergreen ornamentals in the mild 
and semi-rigorous regions of the country 
are hard to propagate. But recently, John 
L. Creech, plant specialist of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, used a new tech- 
nique that materially increases the num- 
ber of successful rootings with a simple use 
of a modern material — a moisture-proof 
plastic wrapping. 

This material, polythene, is used to pro- 
vide proper conditions for air-layering, a 
means of getting roots started on stem cut- 
tings before the cuttings have actually been 
cut off the parent plant. 

Air-layering, developed by plant propa- 
gators long ago from the more or less natural 
method of soil or mound layering, has been 
a greenhouse technique for conservatory 
plants, usually tropicals. Rhododendrons 
have been propagated commercially by 
grafting in the greenhouse, but never by air 
layering. Now the new wrapping has made 
field propagation feasible and opened it up 
for the amateur in his yard. (In air-layering, 
as practiced in the greenhouse, the stems 
are wrapped in tied-on balls of moss that 
must be watered daily. Without a moisture- 
proof cover, says Creech, it would be im- 
practical to keep these handfuls of moss 
damp outdoors.) 

At the Plant Introduction Garden, Glenn 
Dale, Md., where the experimental work 
was done, the air “layers’’ were made in 
early May, out in the open. Creech used the 
variety called America, one of the hardest 
of all rhododendrons to root. Wood of the 
last season was slit and a small quantity of 
indole-butyric acid (one of the hormone- 
like plant growth substances) was put in the 
cut. The moist sphagnum moss_ was 
squeezed as dry as possible, wrapped 
around the treated part and then wrapped 
in turn with a sheet of the plastic made tight 
to the stem at top and bottom with rubber 
grafting bands. In August, about three 
months later, when the stems had a ball of 
roots and were ready for cutting and setting 
in pots, the moss was still moist although no 
water had been added after wrapping. 

The Department’s Plant Introduction 
Garden is now testing the polythene method 
on some other varieties and using it earlier 
in the Spring. Creech cautions those who 
would use the method that not all plastics 
are moisture-proof. 

This new procedure, which promises a 
considerable reduction in bother and ex- 
pense in propagation of this one woody 
plant is likely to be found a great gain in 
rooting many others of this kind, according 
to Creech. 


You can get a second crop of flowers on 
hardy phlox from the side shoots near the 
tops, if you cut off the old flower heads just 
after blooming. This will also prevent a 
mess of seedlings, often unwanted magen- 
tas, from springing in and around the 
crowns of your choice varieties. 
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; Floribunda White Pinocchio — Here is the Hybrid tea Golden Scepter — Lovely in form, lively in color, this is a rose 
white member of the pinocchio tribe that rose distinguished by vigorous growth, long-season bloom and good foliage. The 
growers have been awaiting. It’s a good, clear flowers are borne on long, straight stems. 
white. 


Photos: Jackson and Perkins 





Hybrid tea Opera — Very large, light-scarlet-red blooms out Hybrid tea Volcano — Glowing cherry-red flowers from 
of long and slender orange buds. Stately and dignified, the slowly opening carmine buds. The plant is strong, bushy and 
flowers are borne on a vigorous bush. well-leaved to balance the very large blooms. 
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THE FAVORITE FLOWER DOWN THE YEARS .. . 


(A, OLest Garden Ky ses 


By Edwin de T. Bechtel, New York City 


Reprinted by permission from “The Herbarist,” 1950, The Herb Society of America 


NE cannot follow the rose back to its 

origin. Rose fossils which are more 
than 30,000,000 years old show the leaves 
and stems of a prehistoric rose, which may 
have begun its life cycle millions of years 
before the fossils. But we regret that, how- 
ever fundamental geologic facts are, they 
cannot help us in our horticultural search. 

The first record of a rose with an impor- 
tant meaning for us, so far as we know, is a 
Minoan fresco dating from the ancient 
civilization of Crete, the land of the Mino- 
taur. It is a wall painting, one of many 
wall-frescoes of Minoan plants and animals. 
It was discovered in the excavations of the 
palace of King Minos at Knossos in Crete 
by the English archaeologist, Sir Arthur 
Evans, early in the present century. 

The wall-fresco of the rose of the “House 
of Frescoes” at Knossos is puzzling; but 
the fresco artists, although they painted 
birds and animals native to Crete natu- 
ralistically, often used flowers and plants 
decoratively and conventionally. Neverthe- 
less, rose experts deduce that the fresco 
represents a rose foreign to Crete, and some 
of them believe that it may be a variety of 
the Damask. Or, the artist may have seen a 
form of Gallica. If the Minoan rose is for- 
eign, it may have been introduced from 
Asia Minor by way of the intermediate 
islands of Cyprus and Rhodes. On the island 
of Rhodes are archaeological remains of this 
later Minoan period. And, of course, the 
name Rhodes (Rhodos) was derived from 
the Greek word for rose which is Rhodon. 
For many centuries, the Rhodians stamped 
a rose symbolically on their coins; but un- 
fortunately this symbol is insufficient for 
identification. 

On the fall of the Minoan Kingdom in 
1400 B.c., about a century after the date of 
the wall-fresco of the rose of Knossos, 
Mycenaean conquerors and colonists and 
their successors continued to spread plants 
and the knowledge of plants, as well as the 
general culture of the Minoan-Mycenaeans, 
throughout the Mediterranean and _ its 
shores. Roses were cherished, but in Greek 
literature there are few rose descriptions to 
supplement the countless rose metaphors. 
Rodo-daktilos, rosy-fingered, is Homer's 
description of the dawn in the Odyssey. 
The lyrics of Anacreon, the bucolics of 
Theocritus and Greek idyllic and pastoral 
poetry in general glorified the rose as the 
queen of flowers, the most lovely and most 
fragrant gift of the gods to man and as the 
supreme delight of the muses. But figures of 
speech do not aid in identification. Such 
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references are as sadly inadequate as are 
the typical rose descriptions of the early 
English and continental herbalists. 

Herodotus, the inveterate recorder of 
both fact and rumor, in his Book VII, 
about 450 B.c., mentions the gardens of 
Midas in Macedonia where very fragrant 
wild flowers grew, “each one having sixty 
leaves.” This partial description might 
warrant a conjecture that this rose was a 
variety of the European wild rose, Rosa 
canina, and perhaps its natural hybrid, the 
Rosa alba. Theophrastus, a Platonist and 
a praetical botanist, says, in his Book VI, 
that his roses differed in the numbers of 
their petals; that some had five petals, and 
others as many as a hundred. He also ob- 
served that roses varied in color from pink 
to white. 

If one searches the Bible for rose refer- 
ences, one finds that such references as 
there are in the King James version of the 
Old Testament do not help us to identify 
the roses of Palestine. The use of the word 
“rose” in Isaiah Chap. 35, v. 1 and in the 
Song of Solomon Chap. 2, v. 1 appears to be 
an error of the translators, as the flowers 
referred to were very likely the Narcissus 
tazetta and the Nerium oleander. However, 
the “rose” of the Apochryphal books, II 
Esdras Chap. 12, v. 19 and Wisdom of 
Solomon Chap. 2, v. 8, may be a true rose 

the Rosa phoenicia. This rose is allied to 
the Rosa moschata, and is one of the wild 
roses of Asia Minor. 

In the literature of the Roman Empire 
there are many general references to roses 
and to rose gardens and the cultivation of 
roses. No flower was more sought, appreci- 
ated or praised. The Romans not only culti- 
vated and developed roses, they forced 
their bloom by ingenious methods of horti- 
culture. They also imported out-of-season 
Winter roses from the milder climates of 
Carthage and Egypt. Their cultivated roses, 
of course, originally came from the same 
source as their art and their civilization, 
either directly from Greece or through 
Greek colonists in Italy. 

About 600 B.c., Poseidonia was colonized 
by the Greeks. It was on the edge of what is 
now the Gulf of Salerno. It became the 
Latin city of Paestum about 270 B.c. Here 
in the time of Vergil were the gardens which 
he described in his Georgies (IV, 115-119) 
as “biferique rosaria Paesti’, the rose 
gardens of “twice blooming Paestum”, 
where the remontant roses grew which 
after flowering in June also bloomed in 
September. Other Latin poets referred to 


the fragrant “rosaria Paesti”, including 
Ovid (Met. XV, 708); Martial (IV, 41); 
Propertius (IV, v, 61), ete. These unusual 
repeating roses demonstrate the success of 
the rose growers of southern Italy in the 
Augustan age. Fortunately roses in Pom- 
peian frescoes help to determine what the 
bifera Paestum rose was: it appears to have 
been a variety of the Rosa damascena, or 
was closely related to that rose. 

This conclusion is also supported by the 
rose list of Pliny the Elder in his Natural 
History. His list is contemporaneous with 
Pompeii as Pliny was killed in the eruption 
of Vesuvius which destroyed that city. 
Pliny’s rose of Cyrinae, a Damask, appears 
to be the rose of Pompeii and the twice 
blooming rose of Paestum. Pliny also men- 
tions another Damask, the Carthage rose, 
the imported rose of the Winter-season, A 
many-petalled rose with long, thorny 
branches was probably a canina hybrid 
perhaps a double alba. He speaks of several 
many-petalled or hundred-petalled roses. 
We cannot be certain that any of them were 
the centifolia, because of the controversy as 
to its origin and the belief of some botanists 
and horticulturists that it was not in exist- 
ence before the 16th century, although some 
rose classifications list it as growing wild as 
a very double rose in the Caucasus. 

Pliny also mentions two other roses: the 
Praeneste rose which flowered very late, 
and the Miletus rose, also flowering late and 
of a brilliant red. These roses were of the 
Gallica species which will take an important 
place among the roses mentioned in this 
article. For we are about to mention an item 
of evidence as to an ancient rose which 
should be more convincing than a word 
description or even a painting. 

In the excavation of an Egyptian tomb 
near Haura or Hawara in the district of the 
Faiyim in Egypt in 1888 (referred to in 
the British National Rose Society Annual 
for 1930), a funeral wreath of withered roses 
was found. It had survived the long lapse 
of about 1700 years. Its discovery was more 
than poignant; it called for scientific verifi- 
cation. After being sent to Kew Gardens, 
portions of the wreath were forwarded to 
M. Crepin, the dinstinguished Belgian ex- 
pert on rose classification, for his opinion. 
He decided that the rose was of a single rose 
species not native to Egypt, that it was a 
rose brought to Egypt from Asia Minor, 
and that it was a member of the rose classi- 
fication section of Gallicae. It would thus be 
a near relative of the Gallica and might be 
the Rosa richardi—the Abyssinian or 
Richard rose which*may have been intro- 
duced into Egypt and Abyssinia by wander- 
ing eremites of the early Christian church. 

We know little about roses between the 
period of the Roman Empire and the Early 
Renaissance. The Benedictine Monasteries 
became the refuge of plants and shrubs as 
well as of learning. There in the physic 
gardens behind their mud or stone walls 
near the inevitable mint-pool and bee-skep 
was a rose bush. It was cherished by the 
monks as by all herbalists for its perfume 
and for medicinal virtues of its petals, its 
leaves and its haws. 
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Even before the year 1000 A.p., however, 
the utilitarian physic garden tended to en- 
courage the culture of flowers for their own 
sake, and le jardin d’agrément of the seigneur 
began to flourish, — Radagonde, the wife 
of Clothaire I, had her garden at Poitiers 
and Venantius Fortunatus celebrated her 
roses in verse in the manner of Ovid, 
Charlemagne in his capitulary published in 
812 when he was building his palaces at 
Aix-la-Chapelle and at Ingelheim com- 
manded that his domains be adorned with 
parks and gardens. He gave careful instruc- 
tions for the planting of flowers and herbs, 
beginning with lilies and roses at the top of 
the list. Charlemagne’s scholar and the 
founder of his schools for the Franks, the 
Englishman Alcuin, was devoted to his 
abbey-garden at Tours “where white lilies 
grew among small red roses.’’ And 400 years 
later, the great Dominican scholar, Albertus 
Magnus, spoke of the monastery gardens 
where flowers grew “for their beauty and 
fragrance as well as to adorn the altars on 
Saints’ days.” Thus herbalists became lov- 
ers of flowers. 

During all these centuries and continuing 
through the later Middle Ages, the Renais- 
sance and into the seventeenth century, the 
writings of Pedanius Dioscorides were of 
great authority to all herbalists. They 
adopted his superstitions with his facts, 
many of which came from the ancient Greek 
herbalists. Dioscorides was born a Greek in 
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Asia Minor in the first century 4.D., went to 
Rome and became a doctor in the army of 
Nero. He wrote De materia medica libri 
quinque which included an herbal and sup- 
plemental disquisitions on natural history, 
materia medica, poisons, antidotes, etc. 

Among the copies of the works of Di- 
oscorides covering the herbal and the sup- 
plemental disquisitions, there are two By- 
zantine manuscripts in Greek which are of 
the greatest value in identifying a rose that 
was undoubtedly cultivated between the 
years of the later Roman Empire and the 
year 900 a.p. The evidence contained in 
these two manuscripts is astounding. 

One of these manuscripts, the earlier, is 
what is known as the Vienna Codex and is 
now in the Austrian Imperial Library. It 
dates from 512 a.p., was illustrated by a 
Byzantine scribe and was made for presen- 
tation to Juliana Amicia, the daughter of 
Amicius Olybius. He was one of the last of 
the puppet Roman emperors. 

The other and later manuscript or Codex 
was probably made in the Palace at Con- 
stantinople about 890 A.p. It is now in the 
Morgan Library, and is one of its very 
valuable possessions. The manuscript has 
360 pages, of which 199 pages are given to 
the herbal proper and seven additional 
sections to the other supplemental subjects. 
Illustrating the manuscript are many draw- 
ings of plants and flowers, animals, fishes, 
insects, ete. At page 130 is a colored drawing 
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Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library 


The Gallica Rose in the Discorides Manuscript 
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of a Rhédon, a rose bush. The roots and 
stems, leaves and prickles, buds and blos- 
soms, and the general character of the rose 
are well represented. The accompanying 
Greek text does not describe the rose but 
recites the therapeutic value of its leaves 
and petals. In the words of the translation 
of John Goodyer (1655), in the edition of 
Robert T. Gunther, published by the Ox- 
ford Press in 1934: “The straining of drye 
roses sod in wine is good for the headach, 
for the eyes, the eares, ye gummes,” .. . 
and “without straining, being bruised and 
sod ... they are good for. . . inflam- 
mations,” etc. However, the drawing 
needs no explanatory text. It speaks clearly 
for itself: the rose is undoubtedly a pink 
Gallica. 

An examination of the Vienna Codex has 
not been possible for this article. However, 
in the Gunther edition of Goodyer’s trans- 
lation, drawings of the illustrations in the 
Vienna Codex have been reproduced in 
black and white. The drawing of the illus- 
tration of the Rhodon, the rose bush, when 
placed side by side with the photograph of 
the rose bush of the Morgan Library Codex 
(which illustrates this article), shows such 
an extraordinary similarity that this con- 
clusion would seem to follow: either the 
rose of the Morgan Library Codex was 
copied directly or from a copy of the rose 
illustration in the Vienna Codex; or both 
drawings were made from the same origi- 
nal. And the fact that we find the same rose 
in manuscripts dating from the 6th and the 
10th centuries A.D. proves that the Gallicé 
rose was an ancient rose well known for 
many centuries. 

As the Rosa gallica appears to have been 
in cultivation at any rate from the first 
century to the 10th century A.D., it is not 
surprising to find it used often in conven- 
tional form in the decoration of English and 
western European cathedrals. It became the 
rose of Le Roman de la Rose (1230). The 
Agricultura of Crescentius (13807) mentions 
it. He describes red Gallicas and white 
Albas. Gallicas are among the few roses in 
early Italian paintings. They are not un 
common in the paintings of the renaissance. 
The rose of Botticelli’s Primavera is a 
Gallica. 

The facts as to the hybrid double-white 
alba are parallel. Albertus Magnus in the 
13th century speaks of its cultivation and 
its development from five into 50 or 60 
petals. The albas also appear in early Italian 
paintings of Giotto and the early Sienese 
school. They decorate the Rose Arbor of 
Luini and are the roses in Botticelli’s Birth 
of Venus in the 15th century. 

For the period of the later Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, some of the English 
herbalists should also be consulted. In his 
De Proprietatibus Rerum, the 13th century 
Franciscan Bartholomaeus Anglicus con- 
trasts a single wild rose with a double va- 
riety “‘entirely red or entirely white” of a 
“wonder good smell.” This rose was prob- 
ably a double alba. William Turner, the 
first English botanist and the first English 

See page 316 
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IT DOES GROW IN THE NORTH... 


che baiille iZ asston _ 


By Mary S. Shaub, Northampton, Massachusetts 


HE passion flower, Passiflora incarnata, 

is not, to the writer’s knowledge, grown 
outdoors in New England as a perennial 
vine. However, it seems possible that this 
luxuriantly growing plant may be cultivated 
in the southern New England area and sim- 
ilar climates in sheltered and _ selected 
places. 

Three root cuttings of this plant were 
secured from Milan, Tennessee, in the late 
Summer of 1945 and immediately potted in 
clayey soil in 8” three-quarter pots. One 
of the cuttings grew a few inches and was 
carried over the Winter in a south window 
in the house. During this period it made 
only about two feet of spindly growth. 

The following May it was removed from 
the pot and set out in medium to heavy 
soil close to the house in a perennial border 
having a protected southern exposure. In 
this environment, during the Summer, it 





sent up several shoots which grew about 
five feet and produced a few of the beauti- 
ful, frilly lavender blossoms. In late Sep- 
tember part of the now well-established 
vine was placed in a wooden tub and 
brought indoors for fear of being Winter- 
killed. It thrived better this second Winter 
and grew about four feet up an indoor 
trellis. 

In the Spring of 1947 the plant was again 
set out in the same border a few feet from 
the original location. As the season pro- 
gressed we were surprised to find that 
shoots were coming up from the original 
plant which had wintered over without a 
protecting mulch. During the Summer 
the plants produced a luxuriant semi-glossy 
foliage, and from mid-July to mid-August, 
a dozen blossoms were produced. None of 
the fruit, commonly known in the South as 
maypop, developed. 





McFarland Photo 


The beautiful passion flower will grow in northern gardens, too 
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During the following severe Winter the 
plants, which remained outdoors under a 
protection of straw, survived and produced 
a very luxuriant growth during the Spring 
and Summer of 1948. The plants com- 
pletely covered the six-foot trellis and ex- 
tended their growth several feet beyond, 
clinging to the blinds of the house. About 
20 blossoms were produced. The mild 
Winter and extremely hot Summer of 1949 
gave added impetus to the passion flower, 
and it thrived and spread and blossomed 
profusely without water when many other 
plants were shriveling. Whether it becomes 
a pest in the perennial border time only 
will tell, but from present indications, it 
would seem wiser to have set out this plant 
where it would not compete with the flower 
border. 

As an attractive vine, I can heartily 
recommend it, as the leaves are well- 
shaped, with their three-lobes and shiny 
texture. As an unusual flowering plant it is 
certainly worth-while. The solitary flowers 
are produced from mid-July to mid-August 
and are bound to attract attention with 
their unique fragrance and unusual form. 
Usually about 2” in diameter, the blossom 
consists of 10 light lavender petals, and 
radiating from the center are 72 thread- 
like dark purple filaments. On the vine, 
the flower lasts only a day, but: kept in 
water during the day and in the refrigerator 
at night, the cut blossom may be kept 
several days. 

The legend associated with this flower 
is an added attraction. The early Spanish 
and Italian travelers who saw this plant in 
South America imagined that the flower 
was a symbol of the passion of Christ. The 
10 petals were thought to represent the 
10 apostles who were present at the cruci- 
fixion, Peter and Judas being absent. The 
filaments represented the crown of thorns or 
a halo. The five stamens suggested the five 
wounds and three styles the three nails. 
The three-lobed leaves symbolized to some 
the hands of the persecutors and to others 
the Trinity. The long axillary coiling ten- 
drils represented the cords or the scourges. 
Thus, down the ages this association has 
persisted and really does add something of 
interest to the other advantages of the pas- 
sion flower as a vine. 

Bailey suggests that with protection this 
plant will survive the Winter as far north 
as Baltimore, but we can go farther than 
that and grow it beside a building as far 
north as the central Connecticut Valley in 
Massachusetts. It can be propagated here 
with some difficulty from stem cuttings, 
but is more easily propagated by division. 


A 5% chlordane dust, used at the rate of 
1% |b. per 1000 square feet, will control 
chinch bugs and ants in the lawn. It may 
be spread more easily if mixed with 5-10 
Ibs. of fine sand. 


Sulphur and oil sprays are incompatible 
and should not be used within 30 days of 
each other. 
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WHY CHRYSANTHEMUMS BLOOM IN THE AUTUMN .. . 


At My: tery Solred 


By Gustav A. L. Mehlquist, Missouri Botanical Garden 


The distinguished author of the following 
article is Research Horticulturist of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, and Professor of 
Botany at Washington University, St. Louis. 
He was the recipient in 1936 of the Leonard 
H. Vaughan Memorial Research Award. The 
editors express their thanks to Dr. Mehlquist 
and the Missouri Botanical Garden for per- 
mission to print this condensation of an article 
from the October, 1949, number of the Mis- 
sourt Botanical Garden Bulletin. 


YR centuries the garden chrysanthe- 

mum has been regarded as an Autumn- 
blooming plant, yet today the florists are 
offering well-grown cut flowers of chrysan- 
themum almost the year round. This ap- 
parent contradiction can be explained very 
readily now, but it was not so easy a puzzle 
to unravel. 

In the early 1920’s W. W. Garner and 
H. A. Allard, plant physiologists with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, undertook 
a series of experiments to ascertain what 
effect variation in day length might have on 
flowering plants. It had been suspected by 
plant physiologists and horticulturists for 
some time that day length and temperature 
might be determining factors in the flower- 
ing habits of plants that showed distinct 
seasonal tendencies in this regard. However, 
no experiments had been conclusive until 
Garner and Allard’s, the outcome of which 
was to cause a revolution horticulturally 
speaking. 

From these experiments in which they 
reduced or increased the length of time that 
the plants were exposed to light, Garner and 
Allard concluded that there were three 
kinds of flowering plants; namely, short- 
day, long-day and indeterminate. The 
short-day plants were those that flowered 
after being exposed to relatively short days 
(11 hours or less) and long-day plants were 
those that required 14 hours or more of 
light. The plants that were found to flower 
regardless of the length of day were called 
indeterminate. Typical short-day plants are 
chrysanthemum, gardenia, Christmas be- 
gonia and poinsettia. Typical long-day 
plants are the China aster, calceolaria and 
many common Spring annuals. The inde- 
terminate group is typified by our modern 
roses and carnations. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that not all members of a genus necessarily 
fall in the same groups. For instance, in the 
genus Chrysanthemum we find that the 
common garden chrysanthemum, C. hor- 
torum (morifolium), is the outstanding 
example of a short-day plant, but its rela- 
tives, C. carinatum and C. coronarium (the 
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annual chrysanthemums), C. parthenium 
(the feverfew) and C. coccineum (the com- 
mon garden pyrethrum), are all long-day 
plants. 

The discovery by Garner and Allard that 
so-called short-day plants could be induced 
to flower earlier merely by shortening the 
day has led to wide application in horti- 
culture. Prof. Alex Laurie at Ohio State 
University, and Prof. Kenneth Post at 
Cornell University, showed that commer- 
cial varieties of chrysanthemum could be 
brought into bloom several weeks ahead of 
their normal flowering time by putting 
black cloth over the plants late in the 
afternoon and removing it in the morning. 
To conform with normal working hours the 
cloth is put on just before quitting time 
(around 5 P.M.) and removed in the morn- 
ing between 7 and 8 o’clock. 

In the garden the same effect can be ob- 
tained by placing a cardboard box over the 
plant instead of the black cloth in the late 
afternoon and removing it in the morning. 
The box should be absolutely tight and 
pressed close to the ground so that all light 
is excluded. Since a day- and night-length 
favorable for bud formation in the garden 
chrysanthemum comes at St. Louis about 





August 15, any treatment should begin be- 
fore that day and be continued until the 
buds show color. Apparently, most varieties 
form buds about the same time, but differ 
greatly as to the length of time required for 
their development, giving considerable 
spread in flowering time. 

A plant which cannot form buds until 
the days are sufficiently short should re- 
spond to an artificial lengthening of the day 
by blooming later. This was fouad to be 
true provided a given variety was not de- 
layed too long. However, when it was at- 
tempted to delay flowering until the Winter 
months, the plants often failed to produce 
buds as if some factor appeared in early 
Winter to prevent the bud formation. This 
factor was found to be one of temperature. 
Prof. Post, of Cornell, showed that bud- 
formation was irregular if the night temper- 
ature dropped below 60° F. Temperatures 
below 60° at night are not likely during 
August or September (the natural time for 
bud formation) or earlier (if the buds are 
formed during artificially shortened days), 
but they often occur in the Autumn or early 
Winter when, through artificial lengthen- 
ing of the day, the process of bud formation 
is delayed. 

On the basis of this information one 
would expect a given variety of chrysanthe- 
mum to flower sooner in the South than in 
the North, as the days in the South are 
shorter during the Summer. 

Professor Post has shown that varieties 
of the greenhouse chrysanthemums do not 
begin to form buds until the days have 
shortened to 14.5 hours or the night length 
becomes 9.5 hours. Since at Ithaca, New 
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Photo: Alex Cummings 
Chrysanthemums wait for short days and long nights to come into bloom 
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A GREAT GARDEN FOUNDATION .. 


eyond the iZ bbe Zz uUrse 


By William H. Lyons, University of Illinois 


NE of the most promising horticultural 

projects in the Middle West is Robert 
Allerton Park, presented to the University 
of Illinois in 1946. 

Located near Monticello, 26 miles south- 
west from the University’s main campus at 
Urbana, the former Allerton estate covers 
some 6,000 acres, dominated by a stately 
English Georgian mansion with extensive 
formal and informal gardens. Of the total 
area, 1,685 acres comprise the present park, 
with the remainder devoted to a self-sup- 
port program through agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Lying in the heart of the rolling, black- 
soiled woodlands of the Sangamon valley, 
the area is administered by the University 
as a public park and a forest, as an example 
of landscape gardening, and is used for edu- 
cational and scientific activities. 

In developing the property, Mr. Allerton 
used architecture, sculpture and landscape 
design to illustrate how art and nature may 
be blended. At the center of the park is the 
main residence, and from it extends a series 
of gardens containing statuary, bronzes and 
other objects of art collected by Mr. Aller- 
ton in his world-wide travels. Wrought-iron 
gates mark the entrance to an avenue of 
evergreens leading to the formal gardens, 
which contain a replica of Rodin’s “Adam,” 
the original of which Mr. Allerton gave to 
the Art Institute of Chicago. A beautiful 
sunken garden, several hundred feet in 
length, designed by John Gregg, exhibits a 
Balinese influence. 

Emile Antoine Bourdelle’s famous statue, 
“Death of the Last Centaur”’, stands at the 
end of a beautiful vista of evergreens. The 
huge bronze piece is a fine example of the 
monumental sculpturing for which Bour- 
delle was noted. 

One of the delightful spots in the Park is 
the formal Garden of the Chinese Dogs, 
located near the entrance. Outlined with 
Colorado white firs, it contains 22 Chinese 
Blue Dogs, mounted on limestone pedes- 
tals. At the end of the garden and to the 
left of the entrance stands an attractive and 
unusual vine-covered garden house. Re- 
moved from the main park area is the Lost 
Garden, also designed by Gregg and rem- 
iniscent of the “Forgotten Garden”’ in 
literature. 

Mr. Allerton is a staunch friend of the 
native Illinois landscape. The gardens, 
whether based upon foreign inspiration or 
not, never appear exotic. Native floral 
materials are used and such Illinois trees as 
elm and hackberry form perfect back- 
grounds for the vigorous statuary of Rodin 
and Bourdelle. Rightfully, the fringe of the 
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estate along the rambling Sangamon is left 
in primeval condition. 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure offered visi- 
tors to the Park is that afforded by a trip to 
the vast circular wold where stands the 
great bronze replica of the Sun Singer of 
Stockholm, modeled by Carl Milles, re- 
nowned Swedish sculptor. Titanic in scale, 
this statue is set some distance from the 
residence lest it dwarf the house and the 
adjacent gardens. 

The park is used extensively for field 
trips by such University departments as 
landscape architecture, botany and zoology. 
A great source of plant specimens, the park 
is considered one of the best areas in East- 
ern Illinois for botanical field trips. A num- 
ber of species growing here are not found 
anywhere else in this region. 

Much of the new landscaping now in 
progress at Allerton was planned by the 
Horticulture department staff. Later, when 
the department has been expanded, the 
park will be used for research, particularly 
in the field of ornamental research. 

A vast sanctuary for birds, the park has 
been the setting for graduate studies in 
ornithology for several years. A number of 
these have been based upon extensive sur- 
veys of bird life in the Allerton flood plains, 
the upland areas and the forest edge. 

Still another use of the park in supple- 
menting the classrooms and laboratories of 
a great university was indicated when a 
4-H Club state camp was established there 
last Summer. At present this is a “tent 
camp,” but it is well on the way to per- 
manency. Already a lake has been con- 
structed, a mess hall erected, and additional 





facilities eventually will make the camp one 
of the most attractive of its kind. This site 
was used by the University YMCA in 
September for one section of the annual 
orientation camp for freshmen. Still in the 
“idea stage” is a Summer music camp and 
similar projects for Illinois high school 
students. 

For students in art, the park with its 
wide variety of natural and man-made 
settings is unique as an outdoor studio, as 
equally attractive as for classes engaged in 
the study of many of the natural sciences. 
Also underway at Allerton are a number of 
research projects sponsored by the U. of I. 
College of Agriculture. 

More than 32,000 persons visited the 
park in the Summer of 1948 when it was 
first opened to the public, although visiting 
hours were restricted rigidly at that time, 
while the University was still in the process 
of converting to public use what had long 
been a private estate. 

The present program began to gain 
momentum in April, 1949, following the 
appointment of Par Danforth, as full-time 
director. In the intervening months some 
$50,000 has been spent on remodeling 
projects and an equal amount on furnish- 
ings — designed to convert three houses on 
the estate into living quarters for conference 
visitors and members of Danforth’s staff. 

It now is possible to serve 200 persons in 
the dining rooms — and even more when 
the meals are buffet style. Sleeping quarters 
are available for 60 persons, with the prob- 
ability that the maximum soon will be in- 
creased to 75, and later, to 100. 

Under Danforth’s direction, the estate is 
being operated as two distinct units: Robert 
Allerton Park and Robert Allerton Center. 
While the park is open to the general pub- 
lic, the “‘center”’ is designed to accommo- 
date specially scheduled groups whose ac- 
tivities are in the educational realms of the 
humanities, the social sciences and the arts. 

Although great strides have been made 
since Danforth was assigned the job of 
planning and coordinating tlhe Allerton 
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FOR GARDENERS ALONG SHORE. . 


pace Zz ies iZ sibilities 


By George R. Trimble, Jr., New Castle, Delaware 


HE WILD beach plum deserves much 

more attention than it is now given. 
PRUNUS MARITIMA, in scientific ter- 
minology, is a three to six foot high bush, 
thin and straggling when young, thick and 
spreading when mature. In places the 
bushes occur in extensive patches which 
may cover several hundred square feet. 

It is native along the Atlantic coast from 
southern Maine through Virginia. Within 
its range, it grows most commonly on the 
strip of older, better stabilized sand dunes. 
Occasionally, it is found growing naturally 
on inland dunes and sandy patches several 
miles from the coast. 

In May, before the leaves are out, the 
plants are covered with a profusion of at- 
tractive, small white blossoms. The medium 
dark green, shiny, elliptical leaves soon 
follow. The deep scarlet to purple fruit be- 
gins to ripen in late Summer and can be 
picked over a period of about a month. A 
half inch to an inch in diameter, they are 
borne regularly year after year in great 
abundance. The fruits differ from one bush 
to another in size, shape, color and taste. 
Apparently many strains exist; a situation 
which offers good opportunities for the 
selection and breeding of superior fruit. 

Its most characteristic associates are 
beach grass and bayberry. In some places 
individual plum bushes grow so close to 
high water mark that their only associate is 
beach grass. On the inland side the plum’s 
limit is the zone where marsh grasses, 
shrubs and tree growth become thick 
enough to form a continuous cover. The 
plum bushes are too intolerant to thrive 
under conditions of severe competition. 

Soil samples taken near beach plum 
bushes on the Delaware coast analyzed as 
follows: Acidity — pH 5.2 to 6.0; nitrate 


nitrogen — poor; calcium — poor; mag- 
nesium — fair; phosphorus — very poor; 
potash — poor; toxic aluminum — low. 


The coarse, infertile beach sand in which 
the plant grows is extremely droughty. 
Much of the water for plant growth comes 
from a brackish water table several feet 
below the surface. The heavy fibrous root 
system of the beach plum plant successfully 
extracts both water and food from this 
barren environment. 

The principal use made of the fruit is for 
preserving. Beach plum jams and jellies are 
delicious. Many coastal residents consider 
them to be unequalled. The jam resembles 
that made from Blue Damson plums. When 
jellies are made without the use of pectin, 
the result is a thick tart syrup which is 
relished on hot cakes and wafiles. 
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Beach plums are palatable raw and some 
strains are decidedly savory. Their natural 
flavor could doubtlessly be improved by 
plant selection. 

Along the New England coast, particu- 
larly on Cape Cod, the beach plum has long 
been commercialized. Several concerns in 
that area have facilities to process this fruit 
and some handle as many as 1000 bushels of 
plums a year. Practically all of the fruit 
produced for sale comes from wild plants. 

Coastal Plain residents of the Middle 
Atlantic States have not utilized this fruit 
to the same extent that the New England- 
ers have. Commercialization is mainly re- 





stricted to seasonal sale in a few local stores 
and roadside stands. People living near the 
coast gather the wild plums for home use; 
out of its range few know it exists. It is 
probable that most of the annual crop is 
never harvested, but falls unused to the 
ground. 

In Massachusetts, real progress has been 
made in the development of beach plum 
culture. Public agencies, as well as private 
individuals, have made studies covering 
many phases of the growing and care of this 
plant in both a wild and cultivated state. 
The author recommends that persons inter- 
ested in beach plum culture read: “The Cul- 
ture of Beach Plums (Prunus maritima) in 
Massachusetts”” by Bertram Tomlinson, 
County Agric. Agent, Cape Cod Extension 
Service, Barnstable, Mass., Special Circular 
No. 46 (Revised), November 1941. 

South of Massachusetts, beach plum cul- 
ture has received less wide spread consider- 
ation. The New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has been engaged in selection 
and breeding experiments with beach plums 
for a number of years. Recently they have 
developed a large tree-like specimen, called 

See page 317 


Beach plums make delicious jellies and jams 
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IF YOUR PERENNIAL BUDGET IS LIMITED .. . 


sw 


By Arthur Pautzsch, Hyde Park, Massachusetts 


UGUST is the time to meet your needs 
in the perennial border for next year. 
Seed sown now will develop into blooming- 
sized plants by next season in most cases, 
although there are some varieties which 
require two or more years to develop before 
flowering. Examples of these are peonies, 
Eremurus and hellebores. 

In making a seed bed, select a location 
that will not get the direct midday heat and 
sun, but one that is partially shaded. This 
is important as the seed must be kept moist, 
otherwise it will not germinate. If a shady 
spot is not available, lath shading will do 
as well, The laths should be kept about two 
or three feet above the seed bed to allow 
for circulation of air. An unused coldframe 
will make an excellent bed for starting 
perennials. 

Prepare the seed bed by spading over the 
ground, carefully pulverizing the earth and 
removing any grass or other weed roots and 
plants which would come up. If the soil is 
sandy or clay, add peat moss or other 
humus to help build up the soil. Spade to a 
depth of six to eight inches and then rake 
over carefully. A little fertilizer can also be 
applied to the soil while raking. 

If the soil is dry, a thorough soaking will 
be beneficial at this time also. Soak the soil 
to a depth of about six inches at least. This, 
plus daily sprinklings, should carry your 
seed bed over until the seeds have germi- 
nated and started to grow. After this you 
can water more heavily without fear of 
washing out your seedlings. As soon as 
germination has taken place, an application 
of a fungicide may be given to help control 
damping-off. 

After soaking the soil, allow it to settle 
for a day. This will make the soil better to 
work with while sowing the seed. Rake over 
the surface again to get the top evened off 
so that there will be no washing out of your 
seeds during a rainstorm, or while watering. 

There are two ways of sowing the seeds: 
broadcasting or planting in rows. Some gar- 
deners prefer to broadcast as it tends to- 
wards more even distribution and gives the 
seedlings more room in which to grow. 
Also, if a large quantity of a particular kind 
are to be planted, this is the best and quick- 
est method. 

If only a small quantity of a kind is to be 
used, it is better to sow the seed in even 
rows, being careful not to crowd them. A 
marker should be placed at each row to keep 
track of the rows and kinds. Broadcast seed 
may be raked im the soil with a small rake, 
being careful not to cover them too deeply, 
or the seed sown in either method may be 

covered by sprinkling finely screened soil 


over them. If the seed is very fine, it is bet- 
ter to use sand for covering, or, if the soil is 
clayey, sand is also recommended as it will 
not pack down and prevent the little sprouts 
from coming through. 

If you are going to grow just a few plants, 
or if your space is limited, the seed may be 
sown in flats or in bulb pans. Use a well- 
prepared soil and provide for adequate 
drainage at the bottom of the pan or flat by 
using cinders, broken pots, etc. One ad- 
vantage of growing in this manner is that 
the pots or flats may be moved from one 
location to another when necessary; also, 
they are easier to handle. This is true for a 
gardener with a small greenhouse. In a 
greenhouse you can grow the plants until 
it is time to set them out in the garden the 
next Spring, thus gaining much time and 
getting better plants. 

After the seedlings have developed their 
first true leaves, they may be transplanted 
to another bed in neat rows where they will 
have more room to develop and grow until 
they are placed in their permanent quarters. 
Before transplanting, add a little well-bal- 
anced fertilizer or well-rotted manure to the 
soil. Be sure to keep the weeds under con- 
trol while they are growing as competition 
from the weeds will retard their growth by 
taking away the nutrients. The usual care 
should be given your plants during the 
Winter months. Careful mulching will pro- 
tect them through the Winter. If the plants 
are well-established they should bloom the 
following year and be an attraction for 
many years to come. 

There are, however, some varieties of 
perennials that require several years to de- 
velop before they will blossom, and there 
are some varieties that require a longer time 
before the seeds will germinate. This is par- 
ticularly true of seeds with a very hard 
outer coat. These will remain dormant until 
the following Spring before germinating. 
The moisture and freezing and thawing of 
the Winter will crack this outer shell, thus 
enabling the seed to germinate. 

This process may be hurried by placing 
the seed in the refrigerator for a time, and 
then planting. Usually a few drops of water 
placed in the package of seeds alternately 
put in and out of the refrigerator for a few 
days at a time for a period of several weeks 
should take care of the stratification of these 
slower germinating seeds. Peonies are a 
good example of this type of perennial. The 
seed must be stratified, and it will take 
about three or more years to come into 
bloom. 

To the gardener with a limited budget 
for plants, there is no other way in which he 








can save money faster than in growing 
perennials from seed instead of purchasing 
plants. For the price of one single plant, 
one can buy several packages of seed and 
with a little extra work can have dozens of 
plants. When purchasing seed, always try to 
get fresh seed if possible. This is especially 
true of delphiniums, as the seed loses its 
vitality quickly and, thus, germination will 
not be very good, 





Living Museums 


Seeking to save some of the remaining 
natural areas as “living museums” of 
primeval America for the benefit of future 
generations and for scientific study, Con- 
gressman Charles E. Bennett of Florida, 
has just introduced a bill to establish a 
Nature Conservancy of the United States. 

The Nature Conservancy is to be a vol- 
untarily supported non-profit organization 
with membership open to the public. The 
bill does not provide for any appropriations 
from the federal government. 

The Nature Conservancy is designed to 
supplement the efforts of the National Park 
Service and to be an extension of the nature 
preservation side of the state park pro- 
grams. The principal job will be to aid in the 
preservation of small natural areas and to 
help retain some of the natural features of 
the landscape for public enjoyment. Local 
areas of special scientific, educational and 
esthetic value will be given most attention. 

The set-up of the proposed Nature Con- 
servancy follows the pattern of a number of 
other organizations. The Ecologists Union, 
a national society founded by scientists, 
has been working on natural area preserva- 
tion problems. It is one of the groups sup- 
porting the movement to establish the Na- 
ture Conservancy. The bill is similar to the 
Act which established the new National 
Trust for Historic Preservation in the 
United States. The latter, in turn, was 
copied from the Massachusetts Trustees 
of Public Reservations and the British Na- 
tional Trust, both of which are more than 
50 years old. 

Scientists say that many of our natural 
features are already becoming rare and that 
we must save samples of them in the im- 
mediate future if we are not to lose them en- 
tirely in the onrush of civilization. The 
various kinds of prairie and grassland are 
reported to be among the least well repre- 
sented by preserves, but there is equal need 
for saving examples of-many of the desert, 
forest and marsh. types. Examples of 
geological formations such as caves and un- 
usual rock outcrops will also be preserved 
under the program. 

The Nature Conservancy will be under 
the direction of a board of trustees that will 
include elected members and representa- 
tives of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Academy of Sciences and three 
federal departments. 

The bill, H.R. 8613, was referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries where it will be considered by the 
Wildlife Subcommittee. 
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A PLEASANT SURPRISE FOR YOU... 


et Siiisihineites in the Silk 


By Haydn S. Pearson, Author of “The Countryman’s Year,” etc. 


BECAME convinced of the value of 

planting strawberries in the Fall in the 
mid-1930’s. I have been systematically ex- 
perimenting with strawberries since 1933 
—with the one purpose of growing the 
greatest yield from a given area. Dozens 
of experiments confirm this statement: you 
get the largest yield from the matted row 
system, with mother plants set in Septem- 
ber or early October (latitude of Boston), 
with runner plants growing the next Sum- 
mer and the crop harvested the following 
June. 

The one disadvantage is that the grower 
has to mulch twice. The mother plants must 
be covered with straw or pine needles dur- 
ing the first Winter; the rows must be cov- 
ered the next Winter. One year in five, 
perhaps, one can get by without mulching 
if snow stays on the ground from December 
to April. But even moderate thawing and 
heaving will injure crowns and reduce yield. 

A dozen years ago, when the writer first 
became convinced that Fall setting of 
mother plants meant from 25 to 75 per cent 
greater yield, the experiment stations ap- 
parently were holding to the traditional, 
conservative advice: “‘Set the plants as 
early in the Spring as possible.”” Now, how- 
ever, several stations are advocating Fall 
setting. It is not at all impossible to get two 
quarts of fruit per running foot of row if the 
gardener will follow directions. 

Here is the secret of big yields. It depends 
primarily on one simple factor which the 
grower must keep in mind. The size of the 


crop (assuming good soil, ample fertiliza- 
tion and irrigation while the berries are 
swelling) depends on the number of leaves 
per plant. 

This may be a new idea to you. Many 
leaves signify a big crown; this means root 
growth to support many blossoming and 
fruiting stalks. All fruit buds are formed in 
the Fall; a bud usually forms in the growing 
point of each crown, and on strong plants, 
in many of the leaf axes also. In scores of 
records (now confirmed by experiments of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture) it is 
proven that the greater the number of 
leaves on a plant in the Fall, the greater the 
number of berries it will produce the fol- 
lowing June. 

Let’s see how this works. Fall-set plants 
get their roots established before freezing 
weather; the following Spring the mother 
plants start runners in May and June. 
Mother plants set in the Spring do not get 
many runners going until into July and 
August. Therefore, the runners from the 
Fall-set plants become much larger than 
the runners from Spring-set plants. 

As you set plants in September or early 
October, it is essential that they be kept 
moist if the weather is dry. I use a cup of 
water daily on each plant unless a rain in- 
tervenes. In the Spring, remove the mulch 
from these mother plants in April. As the 
runners grow, move them around with the 
hoe until each new plant is approximately 
eight inches from its nearest neighbor. 
Seventy five per cent or more of the roots 
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Strawberries planted in the Fall give greater yields 
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of a husky strawberry plant are in the top 
six inches of soil; therefore a major secret of 
a big crop is to give each plant sufficient 
room for its feeding rootlets. Another essen- 
tial point is to chop off secondary runners. 
When a runner plant establishes itself, it 
quickly starts another runner. If you want 
the largest possible plants with maximum 
number of leaves, this secondary runner 
must be eliminated. 

After many fertilizer experiments, I am 
about ready to conclude that the best sys- 
tem is to use 5-8-7, 6-6-6 or 5-10-10 at the 
rate of 100 pounds per 1000 square feet 
mixed into the topsoil before the mother 
plants are set in the Fall. Possibly a sec- 
ondary application the next Spring of 25 to 
50 pounds per 1000 square feet increases 
yield; my results are not conclusive to date. 

If you set 50 plants two feet apart and 
each mother plant establishes eight runner 
plants, it means you have 400 plants for 
fruiting. If these plants are big ones, big 
crowns with many leaves, you can harvest 
100 quarts from a 50-foot row. I realize this 
is much more than is commonly harvested, 
much more than the experiment stations 
tell us we can get. But if you try setting the 
plants in the Fall, growing big plants the 
following Summer and taking the harvest 
the next June, you will have a very pleasant 
surprise. 


Fuchsia Introductions 


for 1950 


Aunt Juliana - 
Uncle Jules. 

Bernadette — Pale rose sepals and double 
blue corolla. 

Blue Bonnet — Blue-purple corolla and 
bright red sepals. 

Cameo — Rose madder sepals and semi- 
double corolla slightly lighter. 

City of Portland— Carmine sepals and 
purple corolla. 

Crinoline — Rosy white sepals with clear 
rose corolla. 

Don Peralta — Deep carmine semi-double 
corolla. 

Du Barry — Purple corolla with flesh pink 
petals and pink sepals. 

La Bianca— White corolla and 
sepals tipped with green. 

Maxine Elizabeth — White corolla deep- 
ening to rose with salmon and pink 
sepals. 

Merle Hodges — Soft blue corolla and rosy 
red sepals. 

Miss California — Faint pink corolla and 
medium pink sepals. 

New Horizon — Light blue petals and pale 
rose sepals. 

Niobe — Tyrian rose 
rose sepals. 

Pink Elegance — Salmon pink sepals with 
bright pink corolla. 

Roulette — Rose madder petals and pale 
rose sepals. 

Swingtime — White corolla and red sepals. 

Vienna — Lilac blue petals with rose sepals. 


Pale lavender blue sport of 


white 


corolla and pale 
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HARDY FALL-FLOWERING BULBS. . 


Spring in Wtiin 


By Laura E. Rent, Randolph, Massachusetts 


OUNTEOUS beauty can be enjoyed in 
the garden and in the home with Fall- 
flowering bulbs. When most flowers are 
gone, colchicums, Autumn crocuses, stern- 
bergias and hardy amaryllis stage their gay 
display. From late August until Winter 
draws the curtain, they are really wonderful 
for rock gardens, perennial borders and in- 
door gardens where they make an elaborate 
showing. All are easily grown and merit 
wider use. 

Colchicums, Autumn crocuses and stern- 
bergias flower very soon after planting, and 
they should be purchased early, in August 
or September, and planted immediately for 
best results. The hardy amaryllis is differ- 
ent; it requires a season to become estab- 
lished. These may be planted either in 
early Spring or late Fall. Once settled and 
left undisturbed, they will be a joy for 


years. 
Colchicums 


Colchicums, or meadow saffrons, flower 
almost before you can believe it, sending up 
large crocus-like blossoms in succession for 
many weeks. Nearly any soil or situation 
will do, but they prefer moderately rich 
loam, good drainage and shallow planting 
at about three inches deep. They multiply 
readily, soon forming colonies of glorious 





blooms. They are very effective when set in 
carpets of dwarf phlox, arabis or aubrietas. 
Indoors they may be grown in peat moss, 
soil or mica-gro; in fact they will bloom 
anyway, even without soil or water. The 
fiower colors are all tones of pinkish lilac to 
rosy purple, violet and white. The newer 
hybrids are larger, freer-flowering and 
stronger-growing. The double white and 
waterlily form are unbelievably handsome 
in the garden and make exceptionally good 
pot plants. 

From the original species of C. autumnale, 
a mauve purple, many new forms have been 
developed, such as: C. autumnale album, 
pure white; C. autumnale album plenum, the 
double white form, and C. autumnale major, 
with rosy purple flowers. 

Colchicum speciosum is undoubtedly the 
best of the genus. It is strong-growing, with 
large five- to six-inch, rosy-purple blooms 
over a long period. The hybrids of this are 
Lilac Wonder, violet mauve; Violet Queen, 
deep purplish violet with a white center, and 
Waterlily, a large double-flowered beauty 
with bright rosy lilac blossoms. This is the 
prize of them all. It is still a bit expensive, 
but well worth the price. C. giganteum has 
large, soft violet, almost pink, flowers. C. 
bornmuelleri is also large-flowering, with 
white-throated blooms. 


clear violet, 


Photo: Genereur 


The lovely rosy-purple flowers of Colchicum speciosum look like crocus 
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Autumn Crocuses 


Natives to the Swiss Alps, growing wild 
in the valleys and on the hills, Autumn 
crocuses carpet the countryside in the Fall 
with glorious hues of violet. They too, will 
tolerate most conditions, providing the soil 
is well-drained and they are not deeply 
planted. Like colchicums they flower soon 
after planting and should be started in 
August and September. These make hand- 
some displays indoors or out, and are truly 
beautiful when grown in shallow, decorative 
bowls, interplanted with grass to cover their 
naked stems. Most Fall varieties flower 
without foliage; Crocus longiflorus is the 
exception. 

C. speciosus, the earliest to flower, has 
the bluest tone of all and is enhanced in 
color by the contrasting orange anthers. 
C. speciosus albus is pure white. C. zonatus, 
native to the hills of Lebanon in Palestine, 
is rosy lilac, with orange anthers. It flowers 
as speciosus is waning. C. longiflorus is the 
beauty of them all. The bright, gay, Sicilian- 
blue blooms, with their yellow throats and 
rich orange stigmas, against their green 
foliage, present an unusually rare combina- 
tion of colors. 


Sternbergia Lutea 


These “Autumn daffodils” are the fa- 
mous flowers in the gardens of Virginia, and 
are very popular in England. They will 
provide a glowing touch of gold to the Fall 
landscape, and their blooms will blend 
beautifully with the violet colors of the 
Autumn crocus. They, too, are planted in 
August and September, about four inches 
deep, in loamy, well-drained soil and full 
sun. Unlike the other hardy Fall bulbs, 
these have a rosette of foliage which con- 
trasts perfectly with the color of the blooms. 
In the North they need full sun, so that the 
foliage will ripen off before Winter sets in: 
farther south the foliage winters over, ripen- 
ing in June. They naturalize easily, and are 
perfect to liven up the not-too-colorful 
Autumn landscape and the rock garden. 


Hardy Amaryllis 


Lycoris squamigera, when once estab- 
lished, is a joy to behold. The large, soft 
rose-pink, lily-like blooms, with delightful 
fragrance, burst forth on two-ft. stems in 
mid-August. The broad strap-like foliage 
appears in the Spring and disappears in 
June. They like loamy soil, light shade and 
fairly deep planting. If colonized with the 
foliage of other plants, they return each 
August with enchanting color and _fra- 
grance. Unlike the previous three groups. 
these may be planted either in the earl) 
Spring or late Fall. 


Fritillaria imperialis, crown imperial. 
requires a rich, deep, sweet and limy soil. 
Bulbs should be planted 4-6’ deep imme- 
diately upon arrival in full sun or in partial 
shade; in the latter blooming is prolonged. 
Old clumps should be divided in August 


while the bulbs are at rest. 
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AUGUST is a wonderful month — deep in 
the hills. In New York and St. Louis it is a 
time to avoid, if possible, but up in the 
green country, it is four weeks of lazy de- 
light. Nothing much that must be done 
and 31 days in which to do it. The garden 
needs transplanting and other things — 
but it is better to wait until there is plenty 
of rain to condition the soil properly. In the 
fields, the crops are all growing with no 
attention needed at all; harvesting is still 
weeks away. The cattle are peaceful down 
in the meadow bottoms, where the grass is 
tall along the placid brook. Even the hens 
and the pigs are willing to sleep — once 
their bellies are filled morning and night. 
A man can stretch out in the shade with an 
easy conscience and watch the high-piled 
clouds float in over the western mountains 
and sail majestically down the valley 
towards the ocean. 





GREEN is priceless. A man used to it all 
the time does not realize its worth until 
he comes home in midsummer to his pas- 
tures and fields and hills and finds them all 
verdant. In Southern California, things are 
burnt brown, and the forest cover in the 
Rockies is sparse and grudging. The broad 
emptiness of the Great Plains is dull and 
drab. From the Mississippi on east, things 
improve, and on the last morning, when you 
wake up somewhere in New York State, you 
lie at ease in your bunk and see clean water 
streams, sparkling ponds and lakes and 
green fields and forests, heavy and gracious. 
You have come home, and the green deep- 
ens and flourishes ever more gratifyingly 
until it comes to perfection in the man-sized 
hills of Vermont. 

AUGUST has another priceless value in 
that its slumberous warmth is sometimes 
broken, as when a cold front passes over and 
northwest winds flood down from Canada. 
Then the first touch of Autumn briskness 
greets you on stepping outdoors on a crys- 
talline morning. You can still laze about, 
but the freshness in the air warns you that 
the time for work is just ahead, so you must 
needs enjoy your leisure while Summer 
weather permits. 

UNMISTAKABLE signs of the shift in the 
season abound, too. Along the road, espe- 
cially one of those delightful dirt tracks that 
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twist and turn up into remote glens, roads 
best enjoyed by the Morgan mare pulling 
you along in a very light-weight gig, the 
early goldenrod hangs out its untarnished 
gold. On such an afternoon’s trip, with the 
mare’s hoofs muffled as they beat the soft 
dust covering the clay and gravel, you 
sometimes find a swamp maple, otherwise 
fresh and green, holding out a single crimson 
branch — the red warning of September 
just ahead. Birds tell the story, too. All 
along they have been very busy rearing 
their broods. But now the pert fledglings 
are on their own, and the parents are free to 
frisk about and enjoy themselves. Baby 
rabbits come into the vegetable garden and, 
too young to have sense, stand until you are 
all but within reach of them before they 
bolt. Cardinal flowers and jewel-weed burst 
into crimson and yellow along the brooks 
and, if you know where to look, the bottled 
gentian mirrors the sky late in the month, 
while the exotic ladies’ tresses light their 
candles beside mountain streams. 

TO THE knowing eye, the chief signal of 
the coming of Fall is the behavior of the 
trees. In June they lengthened noticeably 
day by day, each twig growing a foot or two 
in a matter of weeks. Now the lush growth 
has ended, and the trees are hardening their 
tissues — preparing to shed their leaves and 
to go into sub-zero cold with the cells dried 
enough to ignore freezing. Plants are really 
very capable citizens. I wonder if a really 
competent study of plant behavior, patho- 
logical and physiological, would not provide 
information to help human beings and their 
animals withstand the perils of living more 
successfully? There is a close relationship 
between plants and animals, and what is 
good for one must be desirable for the other. 
BEING a thunderstorm fan, I cannot let 
this August go by without speaking of the 
delight I find in the tempests. From the 
first ominous symptoms in the northwest, 
to the final peace that follows after the 
clouds go on down stream, I enjoy every 
minute. I am sometimes disappointed, for 
often a most promising cloud proves anemic 
and passes by with only a few growls and 
flickers. But this month, we are pretty sure 
to have two or three first-class tempests — 
the kind that slam-bang so earnestly that 
the teeth shake, and bring such lightning 


that you are deliciously frightened. I am 
told a little fear is good for you; it stimu- 
lates the adrenal glands that pour energy 
into the blood stream. That may be, but I 
know I always have a wonderful sleep after 
a midnight storm brings me out of bed, 
takes me out on the porch for a half-hour or 
so of glorious pyrotechnics, and then 
sends me back to bed with the air cooled, 
the winds gentle and every leaf and every 
blade of grass refreshed. How a man can 
sleep after such a storm — hours of deepest 
slumber until the smell of coffee, the aroma 
of frying ham and the thought of buck- 
wheat cakes sends me downstairs with an 
appetite equal to any demands. 


TRAVELING through the mid-West dur- 
ing July, I was struck by the rapid increase 
in the number of farm ponds — artificial 
pools created in low spots just by throwing 
up an earth dam with a bulldozer. I asked a 
friend in the U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
at Washington about it and he said, yes in- 
deed! That service alone, he reports, has 
helped farmers build nearly 200,000 ponds 
on their farms and ranches in the past 10 
years or so. Other agencies, both public and 
private, are pushing the idea and must have 
been responsible for at least half as many 
more being built. 


THESE ponds are a good investment. They 
not only provide a swimming hole for the 
youngsters and give fire protection for farm 
buildings much better than a well can, but 
they offer a source of water for use during a 
drought when gardens are dry and wilted. 
Some fruit farmers have built ponds big 
enough to use in pumping water through 
pipe-line-sprinklers to help their trees 
through dry periods. The value of the crop 
is sometimes doubled by this means. Then 
too, the ponds save run-off water otherwise 
wasted, and they keep the water-table in 
adjacent areas so much higher that trees 
have more water to use in the hot months. 
I could go on and talk about how ponds 
prevent soil erosion and so forth, but one of 
the best items is the use of the ponds as 
private fish pools. Stocked with small fry, 
possibly fed with a fertilizer that promotes 
the growth of fish-food-plants, the farmer 
can step out-of-doors and catch himself a 
mess of fresh fish for supper — something 
hard to get in many areas of the country. 


OUT WEST, where fruit farmers are up 
and coming people, I hear of various experi- 
ments under way to promote the expanded 
use of fruits. One of the latest is apple ice 
cream — made with apple juice. It tastes 
good, too— just like a Vermont apple 
chewed on a frosty October morning, and 
that’s high praise. In Washington, I had a 
peach milk-shake made with peach juice. 
I understand that cherry milk-shakes are 
good, too. 


Carrots may be planted from early 
Spring to August for a succession of crops. 
Thin seedlings when about 2” tall. 
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WHITE AND YELLOW BUTTERFLIES 


With Summer in full reign, fields and 
pastures throughout the country are gay 
with brilliant flashes of white or yellow 
butterflies, the Pieridae. Flitting from blos- 
som to blossom, or pursuing each other 
playfully, they are most active and abund- 
ant on sunny days, although they often 
brave cloudy weather — startling sunless 
fields as fireflies at night. 

Undoubtedly the most common of these, 
the cabbage butterfly, is recognized both as 
a pest and a welcome harbinger of warm 
Spring weather. Abundant from coast tu 
coast, it is, perhaps, the only butterfly 
which seriously injures a crop: cabbage. 
Introduced from Europe to Quebec in 
1860, its larvae also feeds on cauliflower, 
mustard and other crucifers. The female is 
slightly larger than the male and is charac- 
terized by two black spots on the upper 
wings and one on the lower. The male has 
one spot on each upper wing. 

Although other butterflies, such as the 
mourning cloak, emerge on earlier, sunny 
Spring days, it remains for the cabbage 
butterfly, in our gardens and nearby fields, 
to assure us that green grass and flowers 
are here to stay. The first day on which we 
discard our coats is when this white ac- 
quaintance usually appears. 
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unharmed. 


Kills CRABGRASS 
CHICKWEED 
2, 4-D Kills DANDELION 
PLANTAIN of Missouri. 
16 ozs., treats to 5,600 sq. feet.......++++ $2.95 
40 Ibs. treats to 5 acres. . 


POTASSIUM 
CYANATE 


Selective CRABGRASS KILLER 
CRAB-NOT (Potassium Cyanate) is 
the wonder working new chemical 
miracle that selects and kills crabgrass 
and chickweed 


The common sulphur, the most popular 
of the “‘yellows”’, is beloved for its pure, 
golden yellow color. Abounding in clover 
fields, the food of its larvae, from coast to 
coast and southern Canada to the southern 
United States, it frequents wet places along 
the roadsides and may be often aroused 
from its wet “‘hangout” as we hurriedly 
pass it by. 

The female of this species, as in most 
butterflies, is larger than the male and has 
broader black margins, dotted with spots, 
at the outer edges of the wings. The margins 
of the males are solid black. Some whitish 
forms of the common sulphur occur. 

The orange sulphur, a brighter, more 
vivid orange-yellow relative, of similar size 
and shape, is outstanding for its lustrous 
orange tones. There are many color varia- 
tions, and the males, with deeper hues, are 
almost tropical in the intensity of their 
coloring. The female has bright orange spots 
on broad black wing margins, and both 
male and female have a black spot on the 
fore wings and an orange one on the lower. 

Extending over the same wide range as 
the common sulphur, the orange sulphur is 
somewhat more common in the West where 
the larvae causes some damage to alfalfa 
crops in California. 
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CRAB-NOT costs only one third as much as old methods, 
is non-poisonous and so easy to apply. Kills mature crab- 
grass and seedlings with equal success. 


Be sure you get CRAB-NOT ... 
86% solution used in field tests by leading universities 
and experimental stations including: Penn State College, 
South Eastern Turf Research Center, Vermont Experi- 
mental Station, University of California and University 


it contains the proven 


SPECIAL FORMULAE WITH 2, 4-D 


16 ozs., treats to 5,600 sq. feet.........- $3.50 


40 Ibs., treats to 5 acres. . 


Send for descriptive literature on ( 


“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 


INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES AND 
PLANT FOODS 
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6 lbs., treats to 33,600 sq. feet ......... $12.50 
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Another yellow tribe member, the dog- 
face butterfly, with a wing expanse of 
2-214", receives its name from the unusual 
black margins on the upper wings that out- 
line the head and profile of a dog. Both 
male and female have these markings; the 
color of the female is lighter. A southern 
species, ranging to southern [Illinois or 
Pennsylvania, it is spreading as far north as 
Wisconsin and parts of southern Canada. 
The larvae feeds on clover, false indigo and 
other leguminous plants. 

Easily recognizable because of its small 
size, the little sulphur extends as far west as 
the Rocky Mts. A dainty creature, it is 
bright yellow edged with black. In the fe- 
male, the small black border which extends 
to the lower wings in the male may be 
broken or absent. Cassia and clover are the 
foods of the larvae. 

— GrorGE TAtoumis 


Drought-enduring Annuals 


During the terrible New England drouglhit 
last Summer, some of my annuals put on a 
real demonstration of endurance. Because 
May was very cold and wet here in Maine, 
it was June 10 before my annuals for cutting 
were planted in rows in the vegetable gar- 
den. June, in the meantime, had turned un- 
bearably hot and dry. My light soil had al- 
ready dried out, and the seeds showed no 
signs of life until after we had light showers 
on June 20th. About five days later several 
varieties popped up, and proceeded to grow 
and bloom as usual, despite the continued 
heat. They had no artificial watering what- 
soever and, from then until September, 
only a few scattered showers at intervals of 
several weeks, plus a few foggy nights. 
There was a thin layer of dressing under 
them, but even this was probably of little 
help in such a dry season. 

The most successful plants were thick 
rows of dwarf marigolds and dwarf Mexican 
hybrid zinnias which were about normal 
size and a riot of color. Candytuft and 
babysbreath were more scattered, but the 
few plants bloomed happily and continu- 
ously. Others which came up, but were 
rather stunted both in height and in size of 
bloom, were the tall zinnias and marigolds, 
bachelor-buttons, a very few calendulas, 
and also orange cosmos — this the most 
surprising, perhaps since it usually prefers 
cool weather to start. A few asters appeared 
but grew very slowly and were very late in 
blooming, while annual hollyhocks germi- 
nated but refused to grow tall. 

In another part of the garden, portulaca 
and California and Shirley poppies self- 
sowed and also bloomed all Summer with 
no care whatsoever beyond having the larg- 
est weeds pulled once or twice. During thie 
worst heat waves, the marigolds and zin- 
nias drooped and wilted badly, but recov- 
ered promptly over night, and showed no 
permanent damage. 

— Mrs. Epwarp M. Bass 


Portland, Me. 
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Garden Digest 


Goldenrod Oil 


Chemurgic Digest discloses that goldenrod can be made to yield 
a licorice-flavored sweet oil for use in candy, chewing gum, in- 
secticides and deodorants. Of 39 species examined, sweet golden- 
rod, which grows wild from New Hampshire to Florida and west 
to Missouri and Texas, most closely resembles oil of anise, the 
conventional licorice flavoring. Plants should be harvested when 
in full bloom and processed by steam distillation as quickly as 
possible to avert loss of the highly volatile oil. Three to five 
pounds of oi! are recovered from 150-250 pounds of the plant. 


Injecting Insecticides 
Into Plant Tissues 


Scientists at the U.S.D.A. are experimenting with the idea of 
controlling insects by injecting insecticides into the tissues of 
plants, according to Dr. P. V. Cardon of the Department, the 
American Nurseryman reports. Since certain new chemicals make 
plants toxic to insects for short periods of time, the purpose of the 
experiment is to test these systematic poisons, which kill insects 
that suck the juices of treated plants, to find out if the chemicals 
break down into harmless compounds within a few days or weeks 
to be safe for human consumption. Chemicals, applied by soil 
applications, seed treatments and spray or dust applications to 
foliage, become distributed throughout the sap of the plants thus 
killing the insects which feed upon them. Those found most 
suitable for the purpose are derived from the inert calcium 
phosphate rock. One of the chemicals, applied to the soil, will 
kill European corn borers in stalks, while another kills aphids 
and mites on cotton when tiny amounts of the chemical are 
applied to the seeds before planting. Green bugs are killed by 
another when applied as a spray to growing wheat. 


New Strawberry Resistant 
to Red Stele 


According to Illini Horticulture, the Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has recently released a new strawberry variety, 
Vermilion, resistant to red stele root rot. A cross made by A. §. 
Colby of the University of Illinois, between Redstar x Pathfinder, 
it has been tested at the University of Illinois’ horticultural farm 
and at other experiment stations throughout the country. Plants 
of the new variety range in vigor between Howard 17 (Premier) 
and Fairpeake, and set about the same number of runners as 
Howard 17. The large, glossy, dark green leaves are resistant to 
leaf spot, leaf blight and leaf scorch. No red stele root rot has 
been found on the roots of plants growing on sites infested with 
the disease. Plants are not yet available. 


More Small Beets 


Stepping up the seeding rate of beets will give a. greater 
proportion of small-sized beets. According to Prof. C. B. Sayre 
of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, experiments 
with the higher rates of seeding gave excellent results when 500 
pounds of common salt to the acre in addition to generous appli- 
cations of a 5-10-10 fertilizer, or its equivalent, were used. 
Increasing the rate of seeding from 9.8 pounds to the acre to 
15.6 pounds did not affect the total tonnage of beets, but the 
higher rate did increase the acre yield of small beets (1-114” in 
diameter) by 34 ton one season and by ${9 ton the second season 
over the lower rate of seeding. 
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IT’S TIME 
TO FEED 


VIGORO! 


New Process Vigoro helps grass roots store up the energy- 
giving foed that will make your lawn lovelier—give it an 
earlier and a better start next spring. 












Experts say it—results prove it—‘‘Fall is the ideal time 
for making new lawns and improving established ones!”’ 
To assure success with your lawn, apply new process 
Vigoro—complete, balanced plant food—at the rate of 
just 3 pounds per 100 square feet of lawn area. 

Vigoro supplies all the vital nutrient elements growing 
things must get from soil for best growth. It 
nourishes tops, stems and roots. And Vigoro- 
fed roots penetrate deep—help improve soil 
structure—anchor the plant against the 
heaving action of frost. 

So feed Vigoro now! And remember, if 
you need help in making a new lawn, your 
Vigoro dealer has an instructive folder 
for you. 

A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
*VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's 
complete, balanced plant food. 







A PRODUCT OF Sur 











Ask your dealer for End-o-Pest .. . the protec- 
tion every garden needs. Use End-o-Weed... 
clears your lawn of over 100 kinds of weeds. 
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PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use Beau- 
tiful gray-green color 
blends with garden 





icture. 

vive Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar- 
den also Tie-On and Pot 
Labels. 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 
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WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass. 


Aluminum 
Greenhouses... 


From England. All sizes and shapes. 
Precision-prefabricated. No rot — 
No rust — No paint! 
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GREENHOUSES 
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Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
has added many books to its library re- 


| cently. Some of the publications are par- 


ticularly suitable for vacation reading. 
Members and non-members are invited to 
come and spend a few hours in the com- 
fortable reading room to look over the new 
books and magazines. Members may select 
books from the shelves to take home with 
them. A few of the latest accessions are as 


| follows: A Beginner’s Guide to Seashore Life, 


Leon A. Housman; American Wildflowers, 
H. N. Moldenke; Arranging Church Flow- 
ers, Ina Jones; American Rose Annual — 
1950; Fruit Science, Norman Franklin 
Childer; Fun With Flowers, Julia Clements; 
Green Glory, Richard St. Barbe Baker; 








AN ALLCUT 


CUTS LIKE A 
SICKLE FROM 
THE GROUND UP! 
Cuts ALL the weed stalks left by other 
mowers with practically NO EFFORT. 


Cuts ornamental grass (grass that is cut 
every week) on steep banks with EASE. 





Cemeteries spend less than $5.00 a year to 
buy and maintain a 24” ALLCUT 


DELIVERED PRICES IN U.S.A. 
16” — $27.50 24” — $34.50 
BLADES 4 FOR $1.40 


AUTO SICKLE CO., So. Natick, Mass. 

















RAND’S 


BRAND’S 


WORLD 
FAMOUS 


A specialty since our founding. We have had as many as 75 acres of peonies growing 

in our fields at one time. Many new varieties of peonies which are second to none have 

been developed by us. Order for your fall planting, now! 

WORLD'S FINEST AND LARGEST COLLECTION FROM ONE OF AMERICA'S 
OLDEST AND FINEST NURSERIES ... ESTABLISHED IN 1868 


OwN 
ROOT 


Our fields contain over 100,000 plants from which to choose, in more than 50 best 
varieties ... the result of many years’ growing and culling. Doubles and singles in all 


PEONIES 


FRENCH LILACS 


shades of pink, lavender, lilac, blue, violet, red, purple and white. Select your choice 


for fall planting! 
SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL 








FULL-COLOR CATALOG | 


68 Pages illustrating in true color hundreds of world’s finest, hardiest, most dependable shrubs, plants, 
trees. Enclose 25c with request. Deductible from first order of $3.00 or more! 





BRAND PEONY FARMS 
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E. DIVISION STREET, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 








GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Here's the way to get all the garden 
gear, bicycles, etc. out of the garage. 

We make many sizes especially 
designed to fit into garden surround- 
ings. Built in sections for easy ship- 
ment and erecting anywhere. Larger 
buildings also for summer cottages. 
Send for catalog and prices. 





WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 
767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 











Birds in your Back Yard, Ted Pettit; The 
Joyful Gardener, Agnes Rothery; How to 
Beautify and Improve Your Home Grounds, 
Henry B. Aul; A History of Horticulture in 
America to 1860, U. P. Hedrick; Vegetable 
Crops, Homer C. Thompson; 65 Practical 
Garden Plans, John Elliott. 


N. E. Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 


Many of our native wild flowers are so 
inconspicuous that it is difficult to find or 
identify them when found. This is not so 
with the swamp rose mallow, Hibiscus 
moscheutos, one of our most showy wild 
flowers. It is a native of the Atlantic sea- 
board, growing from Massachusetts to the 
Gulf of Mexico, but preferring the border 
of ponds or salt marshes. Anyone driving on 
Cape Cod during August is sure to be 
startled by these plants, four to seven feet 
tall, growing in clumps, with flowers a 
beautiful rose pink or occasionally white or 
crimson. It belongs to the genus Hibiscus, 
to which also belong over 200 species of 
herbs, shrubs and trees of the mallow 
family. 

It is of horticultural interest because of 
the variety of the plants belonging to this 
family. Perhaps the most beautiful among 
them is the Hibiscus rosa-sinensis grown in 
our greenhouses and out-of-doors in frost- 
free localities. Hibiscus esculentus is the 
gumbo or okra; the musk mallow has a 
musky fragrance and is used in the making 
of perfume. Hibiscus syriacus is the althea 
or Rose of Sharon, while Althea officinalis is 
used in making confectionery. 

A glimpse of the rose mallow makes us 
long to be the possessor of this beautiful 
flower. Perhaps everyone does not know 
that it will flourish as well in an ordinary 
flower garden as in its natural habitat. We 
know of clumps which come up every year 
and bloom profusely. 


Pennsylvania 
Flower Show Schools 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
and the Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania announce the Second Course in the 
Flower Show School to be given on Oct. 17, 
18 and 19, 1950, in the Strawbridge and 
Clothier Auditorium, 8th and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia. The Third Course 
will be presented by the Society and Fed- 


| eration on April 23, 24 and 25, 1951, in the 


same Auditorium. 


Needham Garden 

The following have been elected officers 
of the Men’s Garden Club of Needham: 
Irving H. Cowdrey, president; Edgar 


| Stanley, vice president; Stanley B. Wheeler, 


secretary; and J. Corwin Wright, treasurer. 


Nantes, Touchon and Hutchinson are 
some of the sweetest carrot varieties for 
home-garden planting. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Horticulture 





Serious Gardening 
An Introduction to Plant Physiology. By 
Otis F. Curtis and Daniel G. Clark. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. $6.50. 


For gardeners who have the time and 
the desire to know how plants really work, 





PPTTTTTTTT TTT 


here is a text which is packed with detailed | 


and advanced information. It presents the 
basic principles of plant physiology and the 
relation of these principles to the behavior 
of plants. Recent development, such as 
hormones, weed-killers, and radio-active 
trace elements are, for example, all dis- 
cussed. Exceptionally good are the discus- 
sions of frost hardening, death by freezing, 
desiccation, root growth, salt antagonism, 
food translocation and the like. Emphasis is 
stressed throughout upon practical applica- 
tions of theory. It is a book for the student, 
but serious gardeners will find it very 
instructive. 


British Wild Flowers 


Wild Flowers at a Glance. By M. C. Carey 
and Dorothy Fitchew. New York: 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.75. 


Another British hand-book offered to 


American wild flower enthusiasts, this | 


pocket-sized book is chiefly of value here 
for its 264 color plates illustrating as many 
wild flowers. Another point of interest is an 
attempt to correlate the overseas flowers 
with those which have migrated to America 


and are now established here, either as | 


weeds or as escapees from our gardens. 


James Geehan 


James Geehan, advertising manager of 
Horticulture, passed away Sunday, July 9, 
at the Union Hospital in Framingham, 
Mass. Mr. Geehan attended the Connecti- 
cut State Agricultural College and was a 
captain in the army in the first World War. 
He had a wide acquaintance in the horti- 
cultural field. Florists will remember him 
as a representative of the Hews Pottery 
Co. and the Lord & Burnham Co. He was 
the first secretary of the New England 
Carnation Growers Association. 

For the past 18 years, Mr. Geehan was 
advertising manager of Horticulture and in 
this position made many warm friends for 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 


not only in the professional field, but in 
amateur circles as well. He was one of the 
charter members of the Boston Men’s 
Garden Club. He will be greatly missed, 
particularly by the members of the staff of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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DE JAGER Super BULBS 


All High Quality Dutch grown Bulbs packed for you in 
Holland and delivered free anywhere in U. S. 


and New Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Lilies, Lris, Scilla, 
etc., etc., offering largest collection in the World at mod- 
erate prices, may be had free from: 


P. bE JAGER & SONS CO., INC. 


3303 West Lawrence Avenue, CHICAGO 25, Illinois 
Head Office at Heiloo, Holland 
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More Garden Beau ty -Less Garden Labor 
with Dr. Stout's HYBRID DAYLILIES 


@ New colors, types, seasons 

@ Better habits—bloom and garden 
@ Regardiess of heat and drought 

@ Withstand neglect. No insect pests 


INTRODUCTORY COLLECTION 


6 choice named daylilies, our selection, for 
bloom from spring to fall. Value $6.00 for 
$4.50, postpaid. Growth guaranteed. Plant 
now for bloom next summer and a lifetime 
thereafter. Free catalog. 








BOX 475, WOMELSDORF, PA. 











IRIS SPECIAL Mekezour om 


Any 6 for $2.00; any 10 for $3.00 For GOOD 


all 16 for $4.50 


GUDRUN — Very large pure white 
ICY BLUE — Huge blue white 
INDIANA SUNSET — Onion skin pink 
LIGHTHOUSE — Bright rose-red 
LOUVOIS — Deep velvety brown | 
MARQUITA — Immenee rose and cream 


EVERGREENS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


MARY E. NICHOLS — Smooth d ; 
MELANIE — Very tall deep rose rie at reasonable prices 
MELITZA aed Unique salmon ivory YOU CAN zy BEAT 


MING YELLOW — Lovely medium yellow 
MISS CALIFORNIA — Gigantic lilac-pink 
MISSOURI — Deep porcelain blue 


MISSOURI NICHT — Fragrant blue bicolor Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 


MRS. W. JACQUES — Dainty pink MASS. Established 1896 
NIGHTFALL — Rich pansy-purple ASHTON, MA oe 
FREE Iris and Perennial catalog on request WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


LAMB NURSERIES 














| E. 101 Sharp Box H-8 Spekane, Wash. | 
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CROCUS 


75 Bulbs for $1,00 


Guaranteed blooming size. 
A mixture of Species and 
Dutch crocus, up to 20 
VARIETIES all colors and shades known to 
the crocus family. Ideal for your spring 
Borders or Rockeries, also for potting. 
CLOTH OF GOLD, CLOTH OF SILVER 
and TOMASINIANUS (lavender), earliest 
of species Crocus. 50 one variety $1.00. 
Postpaid. 











Marysville 
Wash. 


Pans-lola Gardens 











The 


Parry Stove 


GAZING GLOBE | 


Will Put Sparkling Interest and Color 
in Your Garden with Its Strik- 
ing Color Combination 


Globes in Silver, Gold, Red, 
Blue or Green 
Base beautiful white (or colored) 
Grecian fluted column 35” high, 
8” diameter shaft. Base 14” diam- 
eter, built of lifelong, enduring 
white concrete, heavily reinforced 
with steel rods for durability. 
Colors are permanent and all the 
way through. Not sprayed or 
painted on. Choice of White, Light 
Green, Light Blue, Yellow, Pink, 
Red, or Brown and any color of 
10” optical glass globe 
for only $12. 95 
F OB. Philadelphia. Weight 150 
Ibs. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Money 
Back if not Satisfied. 


FAIRYSTONE STUDIO 
108 Franklin ¢ Dept. HO + Cheltenham, Pa. 


Established 1894 


Peat Inoss 


Imported — Swedish 








DS £5 + atedietcseedsiessvenmesdeee $4.00 
Se MOTE 6 6 ccencesccssecécees $3.75 
10 bales, per bale... . 2.6... c eee e eens $3.50 


Bales measure 40” x 18” x 20” 


Fertilizers for Fall and Winter Gardening Care 
$ 





Raw Grd. Bone Meal, 100 Ibs.......... 4.75 
Pulv. Cow Manure, 100 Ibs............. $3.50 
Pulv. Sheep Manure, 100 Ibs........... $3.50 


Red. Steer Manure, 100 Ibs............. $ 
200 Ibs. or more, 100-ib. bags, $1.50 

GE SP Oe 6:2 cececeseseecesnné $2.50 

Delivered Phila. & Vicinity or f.o.b. shipping point 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Line Lexington, Pa. Phone: Lexington 210 














Pine Needle Path 


It was difficult to push the lawnmower 
on the grass path at the edge of the rock 
garden, so we turned it into a pine needle 
path. The white pine tree is common about 
here: its slender needles, in bundles of five, 
were the ones we used first. I stepped into 
a red pine thicket, carpeted thickly with 
their coarse needles that grow in bundles of 
two, and immediately knew they would 
make a better path. They have more spring- 
iness, and do not break into bits as soon as 
the finer needles of the white pine. 

— Nett McMurray 
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White or Colored Pedestals | 


| Alpine Popcorn 


Popcorn is believed to have come to us 
from South America. Although some species 
have been found in the Orient, it is felt that 
they, like the sweet potato, crossed the 
waters at an early date and became domes- 
ticated there. 

In the lower altitudes the ears are long, 
the grains fat and yellow. As the altitude 
increases the ears grow smaller and the 
stalks shorter. The grains decrease in size 
and take on darker hues. When the alpine 


regions are reached the stalks will be less 


than two feet tall, while ears are no larger 
than the end of a man’s thumb. 

Such a species is the one we know as 
Strawberry Popcorn. It could have no other 
name for each tiny ear is the size, shape and 
color of a large, very ripe strawberry. It 
retains all of its alpine characteristics so 
long as it is not planted in too close prox- 
imity to other popcorn. 





Robert Paulson 


The tiny grains are delicious when 
popped, but it likely never will become 
popular for this purpose. We have become 
accustomed to the giant popped grains of 
hybrid popcorn with white or yellow hulls. 
Then too, one could hardly bring oneself to 
spoil anything so thoroughly lovely to look 
at as the miniature blood-red ears, with the 
husks turned back for a collar. 

They are grown chiefly for ornament and 


below the shucks for striking tree decora- 
tions. If we can bear to part with them, the 
birds will enjoy pecking them off the tree 


| after it is set outdoors. 


Strawberry Popcorn may be grown like 
any other popcorn except that it need oc- 
cupy only about one-half the space, due to 
its decreased size. Any soil that will grow 
Indian corn will grow good popcorn. It may 
be expected to bear from two to three ears 
on each two-foot stalk. Seed may be pur- 
chased from seed houses dealing in novel- 
ties. 

— Ann TEGTMEIER 
Omaha, Neb. 


| Haitian Grafting 


Dear Editor — There is a simple method 
of propagating roses that will give blooms 
in a very few weeks. It is the device in gen- 
eral use by Haitian gardeners, but I am 
unable to state whether it originated here 
in Haiti, or was brought from France, per- 
haps, years ago. The method resembles the 
veneer graft, but has this important differ- 
ence: only the outer shell or sheath of the 
desired bud is taken for transfer, the core of 
the bud being left behind. This sheath is 
ordinarily removed with a rectangle of 
bark, and it must be fitted onto a similar 
bud core of the plant serving as stock. 
Personally, I have found it much more 
convenient to modify the shape of the graft 
to that of the ordinary shield bud. The T 
incision is made with the upright of the T 
passing directly through the center of an 
incipient bud, with the cross-bar at about 
one-third inch above it. The shield-shaped 
piece of bark is traced and cut out by knife 
point and, if from a stem with mature 
bloom, the shield will peel off crisply. It is 
pushed down into the T incision by thumb, 
until top of shield corresponds with cross- 
bar of T, when the bud positions should also 
coincide. Tying then completes the opera- 


| tion. Growth generally starts from the bud 
| in a week or 10 days. The removal of a 








may be used in Winter arrangements, Mex- | 


ican charm strings or holiday decorations. 

The ears may be left on the dwarf stalks 
and arranged in a large vase with plumes 
of pampas grass and seeds of the blackberry 
lily for a striking arrangement. The shucks 
always should be left on. 

When used in charm strings, the shucks 
frequently are dyed green, although they 
are most attractive in the natural state. A 
coat of varnish or shellac will give the grains 
a sheen and protect them from dust. 

The ears may be used for unusual Christ- 
mas decorations by tying them among ever- 
greens in wreaths or swags. They may be 
swung by brightly-colored yarn tied just 











large leaf at this bud point seems to have 
induced the premature sending forth of a 
shoot to replace the leaf area lost. 

I would be greatly interested in learning 
if any other of your readers have been 
making use of this Haitian veneer graft. It 
would appear that such a very easy method 
of plant skin grafting must be in general 
use, although I fail to find a description of 
it even in recent works on. plant propaga- 
tion. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
the distinctive qualities of the plant evi- 
dently reside in the outer bark and the bud 
point, and not in its core, as one might have 
supposed. 

- Vicror A. WYNNE 
Port au Prince, Haiti 


Annual aster varieties of Giants of Calli- 
fornia and California Sunshine are among 
the best to plant for cutting. Feed plants 
with liquid manure when flowers begin 
to show. 
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Double-Decker 
Tomato Patch 


Home gardeners can make the most of 
their favorite garden spot by planting al- 
ternately in the same row, and at the 
same time, an early and a late variety of 
tomato. 

A few plants of each variety, set only 
two feet apart in the row in a fertile, sunny 
location, should provide an abundance of 
fruits for the average family from mid- 
summer until late Fall. From plants set out 
early in May, pickings from the early 
variety can be had from the fore part of 
July or even late in June, and the late 
variety is still in heavy production until 
frost kills the vines. 

In this scheme designed for maximum 
production on a limited area, the compact, 
early, so-called “‘self-topping” or “‘self- 
pruning” variety acts as a highly produc- 
tive filler plant whose yield tapers off just 
as the staked or trellised plants on each 
side come into bearing. The _ incidental 
shade that is cast by the climbing plants 
over the unstaked early fillers is beneficial 
rather than harmful. 

Staking and training the late climbing 
variety is accomplished easily without un- 
due disturbance of the early bearing fillers. 
When the plants that are to be trained as 
climbers have reached a height of 12 to 15 
inches, a stout stake should be driven 
firmly into the soil near the base of the 
plant; or a stout trellis of some sort may be 
set up to accommodate all the potential 
climbers in the row. 

Where stakes are used, the plants are 
pruned carefully to leave only one or two 
strong branches to continue’ growth. 
Where trellises are used, several branches 
are trained fanwise to occupy, also, the 
space above the filler plants. In any case, 
the chosen stems are tied to their support. 

Make the first tie 10 or 12 inches above 
the soil and successive ones every couple 
of weeks at points 15 or 18 inches apart 
along each chosen stem. Use coarse string 
or strips of cloth to avoid chafing. Make a 
loose loop about the stem, draw this 
knotted loop against the support and tie 
firmly. 

As plants continue their growth upward, 
secondary branches, which arise along the 
chosen stems, may be removed. Avoid cut- 
ting off the flowering clusters which arise 
directly from the chosen stems and which 
are identified readily by the branching 
habit and the presence of buds that give 
rise to the cluster of fruits. 

Staking of late varieties is beneficial in 
several respects. Abundant sunshine and 
aeration renders the plants and fruits less 
subject to disease. Fruits are better colored, 
and they are not subject to injuries that are 
induced by contact with the moist earth. 

— Gorpon Morrison 
Galesburg, Michigan 


Parsnip seedlings should be thinned to 
6-8” apart as soon as they are big enough 
to handle. 
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‘Don't Destroy Garden ‘‘Rubbish’’ 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 


“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich per pound in plant food as 
barnyard manure.” 


This is true of all your non-woody garden “rubbish” — cuttings, stalks, grass, leaves, weeds, 
vines, straw, etc. Of course these wastes cannot be used in their “raw” state and ordinary com- 
posting is slow, unsatisfactory, and too often its product is extremely acid. But if mixed with ADCO 
and kept moist, in just a few weeks they become converted into rich organic plant food — a genuine 
MANURE, BUT CLEAN AND ODORLESS — ready for use in garden or field. 

If you don’t already know about ADCO let us send you our free booklet, ““The Life of the Soil,” 
which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in garden supplies, but if 
necessary we will ship it directly to you. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. M, CARLISLE, PA. 


When quick results are essential, use VIVO, probably the most powerful, efficient and quick- 
acting of all ready-to-use plant foods. VIVO is so new that your dealer may not yet have it in stock. 
If not, we will send you a generous package, enough to make 100 gallons of liquid plant food, directly 
to you on receipt of $1.00 or three times as much for $2.00. 


Think of it — only a penny a gallon 
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US |!2 bx: | For Large or Small 
4 bd Plants of Quality 


olors 

jixed 

SPECIAL! Choice Dutch bulbs, grand mix- wy 
ture (blue, purple, yellow, white, striped, 

all included). Guaranteed to bloom. Save 


ey, order plenty. -00, 
sostpald. Aut "you went at only Se ve C H E R RY H | LL N U RS ER | ES 
" W. ATLEE BURPEE CO." ™ (Established in 1832) 
Address: 104 Burpee Building 
at nearest city — Philadelphia 32, Pa. or WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


































FALL BLOOMING 


WONDER 
BOLB 


(COLCHICUM) 










“FOR BETTER, 
EASIER PRUNING 







HAND 3 for $1.15 
Now - . « two new popularly- 10 for $3.75 
priced, one-hand pruners by 25 for $8.95 
the nation’s top manufacturer POSTPAID 


of cutting and pruning tools. 
Designed to cut better and 
easier and to last longer. 
Design of special steel cutting 
blade practically eliminates 
spreading. Plastic - covered 
comfort grips . . . no slipping, 
no blisters. Positive thumb 
lock. Porter 70-year quality 
and design throughout. See 
the Porter Prungr line at 
your dealers. Send for Catalog 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 


Somerville, Mass. 


Nature's own magic... bulbs 
that flower anywhere—without 
soil, water, or carel Wonder- 
ful for outdoor planting, tool 
Large lilac-rose Crocus-like 
blooms in a few weeks (a boon to 
color-starved gardens)... a won- 
derful gift for flower lovers and 
shut-ins! 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 "ite for Fiee Fall Bulb 


der 
soston 1 mage 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


PLANT BUYERS 
Gude 
Edited by EDWIN F. STEFFEK 
$7.50 


Fifth Edition of Manning’s 
Plant Buyers Index 











All Orlyt Prices Reduced Including Lean-tos 
and Greenhouses with Straight Sides | 


Now is the time to order an Orlyt to have The only complete and up-to-date list- 





flowers galore next winter. ing of all available plant 
Simple to put up anywhere, any time. Sec- d d ‘al 
tions go together with bolts and screws. $395 and seed materia 
| buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured ready ‘ 
to go on your foundation. Others from $175. Published by 
Automatic heat and ventilation at reason- 


able prices. Ask for Booklet No. 70. Massachusetts Horticultural Society 





Order now through 


LORD & BURNHAM | HORTICULTURE 


IRVINGTON N.Y + DES PLAINES tke 
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June Flowering 


MADONNA LILIES 
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FRENCH GROWN BULBS 


The unmatched purity and exquisite grace 
of the Lilium Candidum give it dignity and 
charm both in the garden and when cut for 
beauty in the home. 

This year plant a picture instead of just 
bulbs. Madonna Lilies with blue delphiniums  . 
make aclassic garden picture. Or just imagine 
the striking combination of these hardy lilies 
with dark, velvety red sweet williams or 
crimson roses. Prepaid 500 miles; plus ship- 
ping, beyond. 

Ist Size Bulbs: $3.50 for 10, $7.00 for 25, 
$25.00 per 100 
Mammoth Bulbs: $4.50 for 10, $10.00 for 

25, $35.00 per 100 
Jumbo Bulbs: $6.50 for 10, $15.00 for 25, 

$55.00 per 100 


American Grown CASCADE STRAIN 
(Somewhat taller than the French Candidum) 
$6.50 for 10, $15 for 25, $55.00 per 100 
Order early—plant before September 15. 
FREE—Fall Catalog. Write for your copy. 


Stmmé Wale 


132 Church St., Dept. HO, New York 8,N.Y. & 
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BRING THE SONG BIRDS 
to Your GARDEN with 


Furry Stone 
=> BIRDBATH 





Beautiful Grecian fluted column 
model. Large size: 34” high, 8” 
col., base 14” dia. Bow! 26” 
dia., has brass drain plug for 
easy emptying and cleaning. 
Bow! can be removed from 
base. Built of white cement con- 
crete, heavily reinforced with 
steel rods for strength and dur- 
ability. Will last a lifetime. 
White or in your choice of Pink, 
R 1 Red, Lt. Blue, Yellow, Lt. Green 
egular or Dark Brown. Colors are all 
Catalog Value the way thru so cannot chip or 
$18.00 wear off. Wt. 250 Ibs. 


$995 


Money refunded if not satisfied = Sorry, no C.O.D.'s 


SUMMERS FAIRYSTONE STUDIO 


108H Franklin Avenue, Cheltenham, Pa. 


F. O. B. 
PHILA., PA. 
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Garden Foundation 
From page 302 


program, accomplishment of long-range 
objectives is expected to proceed slowly, 
with emphasis on sound planning and effi- 
ciency rather than haste. 

Some 20 conferences were held at Aller- 
ton last Summer, highlighted by a two- 
week seminar on educational radio, an 
event in which participants were experts 
from all over the United States and from 
six foreign countries. 

On the Fall and Winter calendar, the 
U. of I. Division of Extension scheduled 
such meetings as personnel-management 
conferences, meetings of a Public Employ- 
ment Services group, an insurance agents’ 
short course, an industrial management 
institute, and a short course for Illinois 
lumber and materials dealers. Among meet- 
ings at Allerton this Spring was one by rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Edward Lindsay, editor of Decatur News- 


| papers, wrote after taking part in a confer- 


| three-day discussion . . . 


ence: 

“It was my good fortune to be a member 
of a group of the sort that I think offers the 
greatest promise of making Robert Allerton 
feel that his gift has lasting meaning. Some 
40 of us—laymen, government officials, 
and university and college faculty members 
— were residents of Allerton house for a 
of the Atlantic 
pact. 

“Tt... was a little like going into the 
seclusion of a monastery for the purpose of 
thinking about and talking about a single 
important question with determination to 
arrive at a mature conclusion. I have never 
before consciously thought about a single 
question on such a marathon basis. . 

“In an atmosphere such as this it should 


| be possible to bring together the top leader- 


ship of management, labor, and the public 


| to thresh out principles upon which the 


three groups can agree. . 

“In such an atmosphere, the leaders of 
major groups in Illinois can thresh out and 
agree upon a broad basis for constitutional 
reform. . . .” 

It is this type of use — as a retreat amid 
beautiful surroundings — that through the 
years may be the most important phase of 


| Allerton center and park activities. But 
| certainly its use will not be limited to con- 


ferences. Many dinners and single session 


| meetings are held there by various Uni- 





versity groups, including such large organi- 
zations as the U. of I. Citizens Advisory 
Committee and the Dads Association. 
Already the park is a popular picnic 
grounds, not only for University personnel, 
but also for visitors from far and near. 
Thousands of others come to Allerton 
simply to enjoy its beauty as reflected in 
gardens reminiscent of far-away places or 
to tramp woodland trails where nature’s 
handiwork remains free from conformity. 
To answer a question, “Of what value 
will the park itself be to the general pub- 
lic?”’, here is another statement from Ed- 
ward Lindsay: 





“The gardens are an interesting park, 
more dramatic and more beautiful than any 
public body is likely to create, through 
which the plain people of Illinois may 
wander and marvel. For them it is a trip to 
Europe for an afternoon. There is no other 
place like it in the United States. 

“They will find a succession of unex- 
pected experiences. . . . This in the Illinois 
corn country! and available to the farmhand 
and his sweetheart, the mechanic and his 
sweetheart, for a Sunday afternoon stroll. 

“What this may do for them, I have no 
way of knowing, but somehow I feel it will 


be good.” 


Mesembryanthemum 


My affection for annual Mesembryanthe- 
mum crystallinum, a native of California’s 
shore line from central California south 
into Baja California, and especially abun- 
dant on the Santa Barbara Channel Is- 
lands, was deepened when, at my last visit 
to the New York flower show, I found a 
pot-enthroned specimen of this ice-plant 
heavily ringed around by an admiring 
crowd. At the flower show I said I would 
some day write something about the plant, 
and at this late date I am keeping my 
promise. 

When, on coastal bluff or sand dune or 
on the dry garden of succulents, Winter 
rains bring up the neat mesembryanthe- 
mum seedlings, these young are lush affairs 
with thick juicy green leaves, broadly ovate 
and radiant with persistent dewdrop-like 
globules. Drought comes and the plant sac- 
rifices some of its foliage, becoming still 
more distinctive as stems and seedpods go 
ruby-red; the same color edges the leaves 
and the whole plant is bejeweled with crys- 
talline vesicles looking like glass beads. 
By this time, the mat may be a yard across, 
and though it still carries small white flow- 
ers, it is heavy with seed pods which are 
full grown by Fall but wait for Winter rains 
before opening. The New York flower show 
proved the value of M. crystallinum as a 
pot plant — something few Californians 
knew. 

The plant requires a gravelly medium in 
which to grow, excellent drainage, and sun. 
Though it is native within a quarter of a 
mile of my house, I let it come up in the 
vegetable garden as I use the young tongue- 
shaped leaves in salads where they supply 
new leaf texture and give fresh taste as 
well as added eye appeal. I have no doubt 
that they are rich in vitamins. I have heard 
that some gardeners find the foliage poi- 
sonous to the touch, as the leafage of 
Primula obconica may be, but I have han- 
dled it for years without unpleasantness 
and my guests eat it without harmful re- 
sults. 

LestER RowNTREE 
Carmel, Calif. 


When hoeing around raspberries, avoid 
deep digging as these plants form fibrous 
roots just beneath the soil surface. 
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Chrysanthemums 
From page 301 


York, this comes about August 25, and at 
Miami, Florida, about July 20, the same 
variety of chrysanthemum would be ex- 
pected to flower about a month earlier in 
Miami than in Ithaca. Actually, according 
to Professor Post, it flowers about a month 
later in Miami than in Ithaca. 

This apparent contradiction led to fur- 
ther experiments through which Professor 
Post was led to the conclusion that although 
buds begin to form when the days shorten 
to 14.5 hours, they cannot develop properly 
until the days have shortened an additional 
hour. 

Further experiments have shown that it 
is not so much the day-length that matters 
as the night-length. In other words, the 
flower buds begin forming when the night 
reaches a length of 914 hours, but they are 
unable to develop into flowers until the 
night is 101% hours long or more. This night 
length refers to actual darkness, not merely 
the period between sunset and sunrise, for 
in the temperate zones the length of the 
twilight period is appreciable. 

For instance, if we consult the sunrise 
and sunset tables issued by the St. Louis, 
Missouri, Weather Bureau, we find that a 
period of 914 hours from sunrise to sunset 
should come around July 20. However, 
since there is an hour or so of twilight strong 
enough to prevent bud formation, it is not 
until about August 20 that this process 
really gets under way; and light conditions 
favorable for proper bud development 
probably will not come until about Septem- 
ber 10 or 15. 

During a year of early frosts this means 
that tender varieties will not have much 
chance to open up before they are killed. 
Chrysanthemum varieties, to be successful 
in this area, therefore, should have not only 
Winter-hardiness but frost-resistant flowers 
as well. 

To emphasize how the chrysanthemum 
plant is influenced by light and tempera- 
ture, let us go through the steps that would 
have to be followed to flower a chrysanthe- 
mum out of season. If it is a variety that 
normally flowers about October 10 it can 
easily be made to flower as early as Septem- 
ber 1 by shortening the day length, or as 
late as December 1 by increasing it. Since 
bud formation takes place in the St. Louis 
area late in August (or about six weeks 
before normal flowering time), to promote 
early blooming, shading should begin not 
later than July 10 and continue until the 
buds show color. In order to make the vari- 
ety bloom about December 1 additional 
light would have to be given from August 
15 to about October 15, after which the 
plants should be allowed to develop under 

natural day length. The temperature must 
be kept above a minimum of 60° F. during 
the night, otherwise buds will not develop. 
The additional light is usually supplied by 
ordinary electric light bulbs of 40-60 watts, 
placed about 21% feet above the plants. Of 
course, if varieties naturally maturing dur- 
ing this period are available, little is gained 
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by extending their flowering period, but 
certain other varieties are often better for 
specific purposes. In commercial practice a 
continuous production is required, but 
whether only naturally maturing varieties 
are used or others spread over a longer 
period by means of varying the day-length 
artificially is a matter of net return per 
square foot. 

The reason chrysanthemums require a 
period of short days (long nights) before 
flower buds can be produced and developed 
is probably that a hormone required for 
flower production is produced during the 
dark period. Some plant physiologists be- 
lieve that this hormone might some day be 
isolated and identified. If it can be arti- 
ficially produced, we may be able to flower 
our chrysanthemums at will merely by 
spraying them with a hormone. 


Canker Disease 


A fungus disease that disfigures shade 
trees with cankers, leaving masses of 
branches in its wake, is on the increase 
through northeastern United States. It is 
called Sphaeropsis (pronounced seropsis) 
and has been found from the mid-South 


through New England on elms, oaks, hick- | 


ories, beeches and other hardwoods, on 
many types of pines and even on boxwood. 

Adverse climatic conditions — such as 
Summer droughts and unusually mild Win- 
ters — during the past two years were re- 
sponsible for the wide spread of the disease. 
Weakened trees prove most susceptible. 

The fungus attacks the bark of young 
twigs and branches. The foliage turns a 
sickly, off-color green. As the fungus grows, 
the infected bark becomes sunken and 
wrinkled — a gnarled spot that is called a 
canker. From sickly yellow, the leaves 
wither, turn brown and drop off. The 
branch or twig above the canker then dies. 

The tree, in an effort to heal over the in- 
fected area, lays down a ridge-like callus 
growth below the canker and sends out 
water sprouts along its trunk. As the tree 
becomes weaker the cankers appear on 
larger and larger limbs. Spores of the fungus 
are carried to nearby weakened trees by 
splashing rains. 

Because the fungus overwinters on cank- 
ers of dead twigs, the treatment consists of 
pruning and burning during the Summer, 
when the disease is most apparent, of all in- 
fected branches at least eight inches below 
the point of infection. Affected trees may 
be fed a highly-organic, well-balanced tree 
food, and during periods of drought, 
watered. 

N. E. CarosE.. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Repeated cultivating is one of the best 
ways to keep moisture in the soil. Hoeing 
the ground after watering prevents the 
surface from caking. 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 
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This big, new, 52- 
page catalogue for 
1950, ''Garden 
Gems,” is a “must” 
for serious garden- 
ers. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described 
and illustrated in 
color are the best NEW ROSES, including the 
ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS as well 
as OLD-FASHIONED ROSES; many new and 
old favorite PERENNIALS; Unusual EVER- 
GREEN SHRUBS and VINES; AZALEAS and 
RHODODENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 

Free East of lowa; please remit 35¢ (stamps or 
coins) elsewhere in U. S. A. Customers of record 
receive their copy automatically. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME! 





522 Paterson Avenue, East Rutherford, New Jersey 





Double Action 


ZOTOX 


CRAB GRASS KILLER 


Kills Both Plants and Seeds 


8 oz. $1.00 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 5 Ibs. $4.50 


Postage at Zone Rates 


Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 











12 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 
6 jo"E| cobechioum 
conden Cull! 


\ ‘ ..- Place them bare 

— anywhere! Yes! 

And they’ll bloom 

without soil or 

water on window 

sill, table top or 

piano. Then just sit 

back and enjoy the 
j magic of nature. 

e MAGIC bulbs 

" keep on blooming 

again and again 

for several weeks. Fine gifts for 

shut-ins, children or _ beginners. 
GUARANTEED TO FLOWER. 

6 HOLLAND IMPORTS for only 
$2 ppd. SUPPLY LIMITED. Send 
for these bulbs today! Complete 
story in each carton. 

Order enrolls you as Club Mem- 
ber, without obligation, in famous 


BULB sonrs CLUB 











Dept. HTU 
Algonquin, Ill. 
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Sexi have the 
CURE FOR 
ARGRASS 





Ask for 
“SCUTTLE” 


Simply scatter this NEW Scotts 
compound by hand or with a 
spreader to kill Crabgrass (Wire- 
grass, Watergrass, Fall Grass). 


PScurs) the result of 10 


years of Scotts Research—proven| 
on hundreds of lawns in all, 
parts of the country. A Missouri’ 
volunteer tester reported—“Scutl 
stopped Crabgrass cold but did 
not affect my lawn grasses.” 
EASY TO USE-—no mixing or 
fussing with water and sprayers. 
SAFE — in recommended usage 
will not harm lawns, persons or 
pets. 


cosTs 400 sq ft Box—$ .95 
s 1250 sq ft Box— 1.95 
LITTLE 5500 sq ft Bag— 6.85 


Stop Crabgrass NOW before 


it ruins your lawn 


SCUTL is an exclusive Scotts de- 
velopment. If not available at 


your dealer, write O M Scott & 
Sons Co at Marysville, Ohio. 















Hardiness 
From page 293 


place a retarded plant will survive better. 
It is often wise not to set a plant, just to 
have it, in a place where it will never flower. 
It is wiser to place it in a sheltered spot, 
perhaps less prominent, where it will flower 
well. Such a plant can be hardy when 
treated right, tender when mistreated. 

We should take more care in using the 
word “hardy”’, elucidating the meaning of 


| the word in regard to zones, localities, sun 


and shade, and other immediate environ- 
mental conditions. 


Oldest Roses 
From page 299 


writer on herbs and plants who described 
only what he saw or knew about, notes in 
his 16th century herbal that Dioscorides 
referred to only one rose. Turner says that 
there are “divers other kinds” — ‘‘ Damask 
Roses, Incarnation Roses, Musk Roses and 
certain other kinds.” The Incarnation Rose 
was probably the double white alba tinged 
with pink. It is probable that ancestral 
genes of the Musk roses were present in 
some of the forms of the ancient Damasks 
we have mentioned. 

Another scientific English herbalist is 
John Parkinson, whose comments on roses 


| are more valuable than the descriptions in 


other contemporary herbals. In Parkinson’s 
Paradisus (1629), he says that “the great 
variety of roses is much to be admired being 
more than is to be seen in any other shrubby 
plant that I know both for colour, form and 


| smell.”’ He says he had “30 sorts notably 


different from the other.” Among them were 
the Alba, the Gallica, the Damask and the 
Damask two-colored York and Lancaster 


| rose, the Frankfort, the Musk, the Eglan- 
tine, the Evergreen, etc. He also includes 











two Centifolias, the centifolia batarica 
incarnata (“deep blush, like the Damask, 
with not as good a scent’) and the red 
centifolia batavica rubra. But for fear of 
falling into error, Parkinson says that 
he does not undertake “to proportion 
them (the roses) unto the names set down 
by Theophrastus, Pliny and the rest of an- 
cient Authors.” In his Theatrum Botanicum 
(1640), Parkinson includes “‘all the rest of 
the roses,” mentioning the canina, the 
Briar, the Burnet or Rosa spinosissima, 
etc. He then reviews Pliny’s list and con- 
cludes that the Praeneste rose may have 
been a Damask (?) and that the Milesian 
rose is the Rose de Provins — that is the 
Rosa gallica officinalis, the double Gallica. 

Thus the cultivated roses which have be- 
come prominent during our search through 
many centuries are among the roses on 
Parkinson’s list, but the English and con- 
tinental native roses which he lists do not 
come within the scope of this article. How- 
ever, he also refers to the centifolias which 
have not as yet found admission into the 
class of our oldest garden roses. 

As to the centifolias, Thory, who wrote 
the text of Redoute’s Les Roses, stated his 


doubts as to whether the centifolias were 
known before the 16th century. Thory 
(1824) and later Deseglise (1877) both 
quote Roessig’s statement in his economic 
and botanical description of roses (1800 
1817) that the Rosa canina is the true an- 
cestor of the centifolia and that its cultiva- 
tion was begun in England by John Gerard 
in 1596. Deseglise raises the question 
whether the centifolia should not be 
grouped under the Gallicae; and concludes 
that we do not really know where the 
centifolias originated. 

Bunyard admits that the centifolia is 
“difficult to establish in the Mediterranean 
or even in Renaissance days”; and this 
difficulty applies to all of western Europe. 
Clusius, the botanist, mentions the centi- 


folia in his Horti Germaniae, which was 


published in 1583, and it actually appeared 
in Holland towards the end of the 16th 
century. Jan Breughel Seeghers and Van 
Huysum painted this rose. Gerard, who 
apparently cultivated it in his garden in 
1596, undoubtedly obtained it from Dutch 
sources. I have come upon no proof that the 
centifolias are earlier than Clusius. Dis- 
tinguished botanists and rose specialists 
today believe that we should regard them 
as Dutch derivations about 400 years old. 

We have found no definite evidence as to 
the age of the Persian or Chinese roses, but 
undoubtedly the Rosa foetida and the vari- 
eties of the Persian yellow rose, as well as 
the Chinese roses, the Rosa odorata and its 
related species and subspecies Chinese 
roses, are very ancient. However, their in- 
fluence on western rose culture is recent, for 
the West has known the Persian roses only 
since the 16th century; and the Chinese 
roses were brought to Europe beginning in 
the 17th century. These roses have, of 
course, had a completely transforming in- 
fluence on our existing rose varieties. 

But as ancient garden roses, the forms of 
the Damask and the Alba and the flirtatious 
gypsy Gallica are paramount historically; 
and we must add the caution that intelligent 
rose classification and also the recognition 
of rose varieties and the culture of rose 
gardens as we know them today are modern 
developments that followed Josephine and 
her Malmaison roseraie. 


A Cactus Vine 


Believe it or not, the lemon-vine, Pereskia 
aculeata, with its pretty, shiny green leaves, 
is really a cactus. It’s true the sharp spines 
along the round stems on older plants are 
cactus-like, but there the resemblance ends. 
It is often used as stock on which to graft 
other cacti. A native of Mexico and South 
America, it bears many creamy white flow- 
ers and edible fruit, but after several years 
experience I have yet to see a single flower. 
It seems to prefer a window with a moderate 
amount of sunlight to one in full sun, and is 
really an attractive odd -vine. 

~ Ava B. TuRNER 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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ROSE 
DUST 


DESTROYS 
INSECTS! 
PREVENTS 
LEAFSPOT, 
MILDEW! 
ASSURES 
CLEAN 
PLANTS, 
LOVELY 
BLOOMS 





Enjoy roses free of insects and plant 
diseases. Protect your roses with D&P 
Rose Dust. It is a combination of five safe 
and powerful agents—ROTENONE, DDT, 


LINDANE, FERMATE and SULPHUR. 


It destroys Aphids, Spider Mites, Rose 
Chafers, Japanese Beetles and other 
insects quickly and safely. Prevents 
Black Spot, Mildew and other plant 


diseases. Use as a dust or spray. 


Handy 10-oz. Duster, 95c¢ 
2-Ib. Canister, $1.85 


Product of Doggett-Pfeil, makers of D & P Rose 
Food, D & P Fruit Spray, Dapspray, Double-O 
Crabgrass Killer and other fine Insecticides, 
Fungicides, Fertilizers and Weed Killers. 


1/ your dealer, or write direct. 
NoC. O. D. please 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


DEPT. H 
SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
L. |. Warehouse: Glen Head, N. Y. 








ORES ARR AMT 
SURFACE-COMPOSTED 
and 
ENERGIZED 


In Moisture-Sealed 
Bags — 4 Sizes 


H c, 


FOR A RICH GREEN LAWN 
you'll like to mow; 

FOR LARGE BRIGHT BLOSSOMS 
you'll be proud to show; 

FOR FINE CRISP VEGETABLES 
you'll watch grow and grow! 


Write for folder 24 — Call your dealer 


HYPER-HUMUS CO., NEWTON, N. J. 


BUY U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS | 
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Beach Plums 
From page 303 


“Raribank”’, which offers excellent possi- 
bilities. The Experiment Station publica- 
tion, “‘ New Jersey Agriculture,” has this to 
say of Raribank: “‘It is a large tree, as large 
as a medium-sized peach tree. It is vigorous 
in growth and bears purplish-red free-stone 
fruit of good quality. It has been very re- 
sistant to brown rot and the Japanese 
beetle. The berries make excellent jelly or 
may be canned as whole plums. It ripens 
during early September at New Brunswick. 
Trees may be obtained from the New Jersey 
Small Fruits Industry Committee, care of 
C. H. Steelman Fruit Nursery, RFD 3, 
Princeton. Since Raribank is self-sterile, it 
is necessary to plant another plum with it 
that blossoms at the same time. Two good 
pollinizers for Raribank are N. J. 29 and 


| N. J. 30.”’ Here and there individuals, rec- 


ognizing the desirable qualities of the wild 
beach plum, have tried to grow it. 

The Soil Conservation Service recognized 
that this plant might have valuable proper- 
ties for conservation planting. Not only is 
it an excellent stabilizer of dunes and sand- 
banks, but it offers good cover for small 
game. The fruit is eaten by sonar. 
skunks and probably other wildlife. To test 
the plums adaptability outside of its range, 
and to learn more about its growth charac- 
teristics, the Soil Conservation Service has 
been making test plantings for several years. 

To date they have found that the beach 
plum will do well under cultivation on the 


| Coastal Plain where it is native. Farther in- | 
land, on upland soils, it offers no promise as 


yet. While germination and survival are 
good, growth is very slow and the plant does 
not mature. 
The essential facts of beach plum culture 
appear to be: 
The plant is native to the Coastal Plain 
and grows naturally in barren areas of 
dune sand. 
2. Reproduction is easy, either by direct 
seeding or root cuttings. Germination 
per cent and-survival are both high. 


3. Plum products, mostly preserves, are 
commercialized in New England. An 
excellent opportunity to develop a simi- 
lar market is present in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 


| 4. In the New England States, the yields 


vary greatly from year to year due 
largely to the weather. A cold, wet 
Spring greatly reduces the crop. The 
author’s observations lead him to be- 
lieve that in the Middle Atlantic States 
such adverse weather is rarely a factor. 
Crop yields appear to be consistently 
heavy. 


5. The literature contains references to in- 


sects and diseases which at times seri- 
ously affect the New England beach 
plum crop. Over a period of many years’ 
observations of the beach plums along 
the Delaware coast, the author has seen 
no signs of depredations by either disease 
or insects. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





GARDEN CLUBS—If your club wants to earn 
money pleasantly, send a post card for particulars to 
CLUB SERVICE, Room 2002, 11 East 26th St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, 
hyacinths, iris, and crocus. Handmade mixture of 8 or 
more fine daffodil varieties, $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per 
bushel. Contains: King Alfred, Olympia, The First, 
Helios, Brightling, Bonfire, Croesus, and Cheerfulness. 
Half bushel at bushel rate. Bulbs are sent prepaid east 
of the Mississippi River. Free folder, illustrated in 
color, lists our choice of 40 best daffodil varieties. 
RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Glouces- 
ter County, Virginia. 

DAYLILIES — DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Catalog 
free excepting 10c coin west of Denver, Colorado. FARR 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 55, Weiser Park, Pa. 
DAFFODILS — mixture only. Includes all-over yel- 
lows, yellow and white. Poetaz varieties, yellow doubles 
and the fragrant double white. Top grade, blooming 
size. 75 cents dozen, postpaid. QUESTOVER PRIM- 
ROSE GARDENS, ‘Contoocook, N N. H. 

CURTIS GARDEN, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. Oriental Poppies. Fine varieties and Curtis 
introductions. Large plants make satisfied customers. 
Send for list. 

NARCISSUS MIXTURE, for flowers, garden, nat- 
uralizing. Many varieties, all good, earliest to latest. 
All sizes, as dug. Bushel, $15.00; half, $8.00; quarter, 
$4.50, f.o.b. here. Same terms, Buttercup, Golden 
Sceptre, Flamingo, Croesus, Sir Watkin. ORONOGO 
FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Missouri. 
ENGLISH GARDENING BOOKS new or old direct 
from England. Lists from BODDY’S BOOKSHOP, 
Middlesbrough, Yorks, England. 

AUTEN PEONIES. Finest reds, finest Singles and 
Japs: rose fragrant doubles; brilliant early Hybrids. 























Healthy roots, moderate prices. FREE Peony with 
certain orders. FREE catalogue. geen 5 
id. - 


Peonies, all different, labelled, $3.00 postpa’ 
WARD AUTEN, JR., Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 
TWO EACH Cypripedium acaule, spectabile and 
parviflorum and 2 Habenaria fimbriata, $2.50 postpaid. 
Catalog free. ORCHID GARDENS, Grand Rapids 
Minnesota. 

PANSY SEEDS. For Hardiness, Color, Texture our 
Ruffled ‘Giant Beauties’ are unsurpassed. Packet with 
growing instructions 25¢. MOHLE MEADOWLAND 
NURSERY, Great Meadows, N. J. 

IRIS —8 choice different $1.00 plus 10¢ postage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Peonies. Hemerocallis. Peren- 
nials. Catalog freee IMPERIAL IRIS GARDENS, 
Cornell, Illinois. 














HELP WANTED 


WANTED — working head gardener, permanent posi- 
tion, preferably single, experienced greenhouse and 
outside work, able to manage all details, responsible 
position on private estate. Please give full particulars. 
JAMES L. CRUMP, Star Route, Bay St. Louis, 
Mississippi. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING SUPERINTENDENT desires position on 
private estate. Lifetime experience greenhouses, gar- 
dens, landscape construc tion and planting. Best of 
references from previous employers. New England pre- 
ferred. Box 47, care of Horticulture. 

HEAD GARDENER or caretaker by successful North- 
ern gardener in Florida preferred. 22 years last position 
which was a large well kept estate. Box 46, care of 
Horticulture. 

GIRL would like Greenhouse work within suburbs of 
Boston, Mass. Conscientious and eager to learn. I have 
one year of schooling in Floral Designing. Box 45, care 
of Horticulture. 














Apple Oil Spray 

The new “superior”’’ oil, developed by 
scientists at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, is safer and more effective than 
older type oils in controlling such apple 
pests as European red mite, scale, apple 
red bug, fruit tree leafroller, and others. 
Applied chiefly when the leaves of apple 
blossom buds are exposed about 14-14 inch, 
it is commonly used at a 2% pe 
although for apple red bug and fruit tree 
leafroller a 3% strength is needed. 


Cryptomeria japonica nana is a dwarf 
procumbent form adaptable for rock garden 
use. 
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AUTUMN CROCUS 


The only bulb that blooms indoors without soil! — 
Without water!— Without care! 

A novelty for home or office. Beautiful flowers for 
rock garden or border. 


3 bulbs — $1.00 or 7 bulbs $2.00 


| 
| 


PAUL'S FLOWERS, Bremerton, Washington 


| 7, 
TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 

AS7. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 











GROW BEAUTIFUL 
DAYLILIES 
POPPIES 








IRIS 
PEONIES 
Free Catalog 
FASS GARDENS 


Box 749, Hicksville, Long Island, New York 











FROM 
BIG ZO PITZONKA 













For exceptional colors, hardy 
strains, prolific blooms and most 
desired varieties, Pitzonka’s pan- 


sies are the best. 
Prize Pansy Seed Mixture 
DIE GQiirocecescccescscetscess 1.25 ppd. 
1 33 D1 ° $3: 00 ppd. 
For Pansy and Perennial Catalog 
tn color send 25¢ coin 
PITZONKA" Ss PANSY FARM, Box 380, Bristol, Pa. 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP '5,4,9VELY 
75 Granite Street — Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 
Alabaster vases . . . modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures. Send for catalogue. 


TRY PERMARKERS 
Durable, thick plastic labels... held 
firmly at readable angle on rigid, 
non-rust supports that stay in posi- 
tion. They are attractive, long-last- 
ing and always clean. 12 for $1.70. 
Cost less in quantity. Write today. 
PERMARK CO., 1 E. 57th STREET 

New York 22, N. Y. 


WILD BIRDS ADD (fawm TO YOUR GARDEN 
PL AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 


IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
: a audubon a» qwor kshop 
























Feeders with and without squirrel 
gvords, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 





GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


~ 





‘ Prices 


1 Day Lilies — Poppies 
Write for free catalog or visit 

§ WITTMAN’S IRIS GARDENS 

B 1445 Von Houten Ave. (Off Route 6) Clifton, N.J. Bf 

tem Se ee ee ee 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSE yj ~~ 


Write for iNustrated CATALOG 
of ee ROSES 


a) ti uf relinge™ 


140th and SANDY WERS 
Box 5076 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. 






























grow in sun or shade. 


Plant this Fall for 


Early Spring Flowers | 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 


Showy me that grow 12-18 inches tall. 
Large clusters of pink buds that change to 
blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 


very pretty planted with tulips and daffodils. 


TO Dek Ge, OO os ccsccccses $1 
Sem Sapo cled, OEGr occ cccccsces $1 
S te 10 eye size, 3 fer ...cccccccee $1 


All will bloom next spring 


ALL ORDERS ARE POSTPAID 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, | 


Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses. 


Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
o 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 











os 

vo liter 
EE BE og n bans cenctonsaseiands $1.50 
Chrome finish, handmade in Peking. 
Tri-Sectional Pin Holder, 3%” x 2” $1.65 
Brass pins, heavy lead base. 
Bamboo Raft, 1044” x 15'4"’, medium size... . . $1.75 
Flower Basin by Emmet W. hite, off white -25 


A simple age-old Chinese shape, irregularly formed. 
Special offer of above accessories. . $7. 


Ruth Shopmyer — 


Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











FREE ... illustrated color literature. 
Tells how you can get our famous 
Garden Guide free twice each year. 
Send post card request for literature. 


TE wORLOS We 
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Gardens 
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| 
Ideal for naturalizing; | 


Ophiopogon jaburan 

From the interest shown in Ophiopogon 
jaburan, or snake beard, by frequent garden 
visitors, I judge it is little used or known. 
If given a trial, however, I’m sure it would 
be a “must” for flower lovers. For me it 
has two strong points in its favor. It is very 
hardy, and is an excellent border subject, 
attractive even when not in bloom. The 
narrow grass-like foliage is striped yellow 
or cream lengthwise, much like the old- 
fashioned ribbon grass which most of us 
know. It blooms about August, producing 
deep blue flower spikes, much like the 
grape hyacinth, which are very attractive 
and long lasting. On the whole this plant 
is just different enough to make it so 
desirable. 

I have used Ophiopogon in full sun and 
in part shade with equal results. It grows 
about 10 inches high, and would be a good 
rock garden subject, though I have never 

used it as such. In my first experience, 
| afraid to trust it in our climate, I brought 
it in the house and kept it in a cool, rather 
dry place. Later I experimented with it by 
bringing in only a part of it, and discovered 
that it was absolutely hardy outdoors. 
Older plants may easily be divided. 

ANNA JOHANNING 


Baldwin, Kansas 





Monarda, Oswego Tea 
or Bee-Balm 


This is a very old plant in English gar- 
dens that has been treasured as a valuable 
and striking feature for the herbaceous 
border and for moist positions elsewhere. 
In the writer’s garden, it grows in light soil, 
in a border facing west, in company with 
Tris kaempferi, another moisture lover. 
However, it is content with dryish condi- 
tions in our gardens. Monarda flowers from 
July to September. 

It appears that we owe this charming 
plant to an American, a Mr. J. Bartram of 
Philadelphia, who as far back as 1744, sent 
seeds to a friend in England where it 
flowered the following year. Mr. Bartram 
found the plant growing at Oswego, hence 
one of its popular names, oswego tea. It is 
found wild by streams in eastern Canada 
and in the eastern states as far south as 
Georgia. 

Another interesting feature of Monarda 
is the pleasant scent of its foliage which ex- 
plains the other common name, bee-balm. 
The fine, rich red flowers, in clusters, are 
generally produced at the top of the stems 
which are about two ft. high. As in all red 





ing its associates. In the writer’s opinion, it 
contrasts very agreeably with that lovely 
blue-flowered plant, Ceratostigma willmot- 
tianum, which flowers from July until frost. 

Monarda is easily propagated by division 





| seedling that was raised about 20 years ago. 
| — Wa ter 8S. CHAMBERLAIN 


| Hampton, England 


HORTICULTURE 


flowers, discrimination is desirable in choos- | 








a achetinigi 


| or by seeds which are freely produced. The 7 
| fine form known as Cambridge Scarlet is a © 
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The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


58th Street at Seventh Ave. 
The Essex House 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 7-0915 


+ 


OPEN ALL SUMMER 
Air-Conditioned 


+ 


The August Program Features 
include: A continuous Exhibit and 
Demonstration of the Automatic 
Care of African Violets and other 
house plants. 


+ 


Each Tuesday Afternoon: 50th 
Anniversary Open-House e Re- 
ception for New Plants and 
Prospective Members, with Dis- 
plays and Demonstrations. 
































WALPOLE CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 
GIVES YOU MORE LIVING ROOM! 


Gives you absolute privacy — protection, too 
—and long years of care-free beauty. 


Shipped anywhere in pre-built, easy -to- 
erect sections. Post and rail, picket, and hur- 


die styles also. Send for catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 
Mokers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Tool Houses, Outdoor Furniture 








RAINBOW MIXTURE of 


DARWIN TULIPS 
SPECIAL IMPORT FROM HOLLAND 
100 for only $6.25 


Neponset Valley Gardens, Mattapan, Mass. 











COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 





Phone 


DE 3-3316 TREE KURGEORS 








Dedham, Mass. 


25 Eastern Ave. ° 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 





NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Gladiolus Show 


August 17 — 2-9 P.M. 
August 18 —9 A.M.-9 P.M. 





Exhibition of Products 
of Children’s Gardens 
August 23 — 2-6 P.M. 
August 24— 1-6 P.M. 

















Aug. 7-12. Wash., D. C. International Apple 


Association’s 56th Annual Convention at 
Statler Hotel. 

Aug. 11. Wildwood-by-the-Sea, Cape May 
County, N. J. Annual Atlantic Seaboard Sea- 
side Summer Flower Show of the Wildwood- 
by-the-Sea Civic Club at Maple and Atlantic 
Avenues. 

Aug. 12. Ithaca, N. Y. New York State Vegetable 
Field Day, College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 

Aug. 17-18. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Show of the 
New England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural 
Hall. 

Aug. 18-19. Bernardsville, N. J. Seventeenth 
Annual Flower and Vegetable Show of the 
Bernardsville Garden Club at Bernards High 
School. 

Aug. 23-24. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the 
Products of Children’s Gardens at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

Aug. 24. Worcester, Mass. Display of Lilies and 
Cut Flowers of the Worcester County Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Bldg., 30 Elm 
Street. 

Aug. 26-27. Seattle, Wash. Fourth Annual 
Fuchsia Show of the Puget Sound Fuchsia 
Society at Malmo’s Nursery. 

Aug. 30. New Canaan, Conn. Thirty-ninth An- 
nual Flower Show of the New Canaan Garden 
Club at the Henry Kelley Auditorium, Center 
School. 

Aug. 31. State College, Pa. Meeting of the Na- 
tional Snapdragon Society. 








2. 


She ‘Pennsylvania— 
Horticultural Society 
{Organized November 24, 1827} 


389 Broad St. {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


* 
LIBRARY 


The Library is open to all for refer- 
ence and research work. 


The latest gardening magazines and 
catalogues may be found in the com- 
fortable reading room. 


Books, including recent publications, 
old herbals, and floras of many 
States, are on the Library shelves. 


Circulating Privilege to Members 


* 


Summer Hours — Office and Library 
Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays — Closed 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 











awarded at Annual Meeting, May, 1950 


| Certificates of Merit and Medal 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT: 


To Mr. Carl Curtis, for his fine contribution to 
gardening and horticulture, nea. maintenance 
and development of his place on U. S. 112, Saline, 
Michigan. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Irvin Cole, for the interesting and 
unique development, from a marshy Zz, of a com- 
bined flower and water garden about their country 
cottage in Emmett Township, Calhoun County, 
Michigan. 


To Miss Lila Rogers, Holland, who p origioaiy pro- 
posed and for many years organized and directed 
the Annual Tulip Festival, at Holland, Michigan. 


The MINNIE A. ROBINSON MEDAL: 


To Mrs. Abby Beecher Roberts, for a garden truly 
representative of the State of Michigan, in recogni- 
tion of her place, Deertrack, near Marquette, 
Michigan. 








Officers and Trustees of the Society, 
May, 1950 to May, 1951 


FLoyp D. JOHNSON, President 
GENEVIEVE GILLETTE, Vice-president 

HARRY H. Hoses, Vice- president 

CARL Jas, Treasurer 

Mrs. R. W. SUMME RS, Secretary 
Walter O. Briggs, Mrs. Edwin R. Crosby, 
De Petris, Charles B. Greening, Mrs. Isabel 
M. ee Mrs. Lloyd L. Hughes, Lee E. Joslyn, 
Jr., N W. Kriek, Mrs. James O. Murfin, Dr. 
H.B Thies, Prof. H. O. Whittemore. 


Mrs 
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The White House, Belle Isle 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 























PEONIES « IRISES - BULBS 
DAY LILIES + POPPIES 
Colorful Catalog No. 68 FREE 
Early Reservations Advised 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
4% Miles E.onU.S.30 VAN WERT, O. 














PROVE TO YOURSELF 
THE SCIENTIFIC WAY IS THE 
ONLY SURE WAY TO PROTECT 
THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF 
YOUR SHADE TREES! 


Shade tree care today cannot be left to guesswork or 
antiquated rule of thumb methods. The beauty and value 
of trees are too important to your property to allow-them 
to suffer either from neglect or inadequate care. Only 
competent diagnosis based on scientific research can accu- 
rately determine your trees’ needs . . . and only scientific 
treatment can produce the maximum in results. 


FEEDING 


DORMANT SPRAYING 
A most important part of good tree cate is to spot trouble 
in its earliest stages and provide treatment promptly. Un- SANITATION 
fortunately, few tree owners can recognize the many minute 
symptoms of future trouble. Bartlett, therefore, offers as 
part of its service a complete scientific survey of your trees, PRUNING 
at no obligation. If you live within the area served by 
Bartlett offices, from Maine to the Carolinas, fill in and 
return the coupon below. A representative will arrange to 
make a thorough inspection of your trees and give you a ae ee 
complete report as to their condition and what they may CHEMOTHERAPY 
require in care. If they do not need attention, he will 


honestly say so. 


UNPARALLELED EXPERIENCE CAVITY TREATMENT 


You can rely on Bartlett. Behind the recommendations and senna oe ee 

work of every Bartlett representative lies the years of Ateamataee i. bog 

constant study and continuing research of the Bartlett Tree CHARACTER PRUNING 

Research Laboratories. Bartlett methods and materials, on . 
ee Se a eal ales P o ore ompan 

many of which are exclusive and patented, are thoroughly BRACING AND CABLING geties aay 

proved by outstanding scientists. Bartlett brings the broad exclusive, scientific- 

facilities and extensive knowledge of a recognized scientific ally-proved methods 

organization to your very doorstep through local offices and all other phases of cad moterials for 

: ; one ‘ : ee the care and protec- 

staffed by local men thoroughly familiar with conditions din it ditiis tate 

in your own neighborhood. The Bartlett Way is the 

Scientific Way . . . the Best in modern tree care. 


BANTLELT 


TREE EXPERTS 


FOLIAGE SPRAYING 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION 


WOODLAND CLEARANCE 


Scientific Tree Care 





Date 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. Dept. L-5 
Stamford, Conn. 


Please have a representative call to make an appointment 
for an inspection of my trees. | understand this places me under 
no obligation whatsoever. 


Nome 
Address 
City 


Telephone No. 


ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee cee eee ee eee eee ee eee ce 
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HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES & EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS — STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, 


Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Delhi, 
Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New Yor!:, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N.].; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 








